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^NE  of  our  competitions,  which  closed  on  January  15th, 
was  designed  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question 
"Whatarethe  twenty-five  best  novels  in  the  English  language?" 
Readers  were  invited  to  send  in  lists:  and  several  hundred 
were  received  in  answer  to  the  request.  Each  list  was  treated 
as  a  ballot  paper;  and  the  best  twenty-five  novels  was  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  thus  registered.  In  all,  the  large  number 
of  352  novels  were  voted  upon,  but  the  following  twenty-five 
secured  the  largest  number  of  votes. — Family  Herald  and 
Montreal  Star. 
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Covered  and  Repaired. 
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UMBRELLA  WORKS. 

M.  MAfER,  Prop. 
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MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 
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You  Adopt  in  Your  School 

We  are  sure  to  be  able  to  suit  you, 
either  in  the  ordinary  style,  or  pens 
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Ask  your  stationer  for  them  or  place 
them  on  your  requisitions  and  do 
not  be  satisfied  unless  you  get 
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To  all  beginning  or  renewing 
their  treatment  during  the 
month  of  August 


This  generous  offer  of  ONE  WEEK'S  TREATMENT  AND 
MEDICINES  FREE  is  made  by  Drs.  Shores  to  impress  upon  the 
sufferers  from  Catarrh,  Deafness,  Asthma  and  all  Nervous  and  Chronic 
Diseases, 

THAT  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS  IS  THE  BEST  TIME 

to  be  cured  Speedily  and  Permanently.  One  Month's  Treatment  now 
equal  in  curative  results  to  three  months  at  any  other    season. 

REMEMBER,  if  you  have  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Deafness  or  any 
Chronic  Affection  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Stomach  or  Liver  and  Kidneys,  or 
any  Nervous,  Chronic  or  Private  Diseases,  if  you  begin  or  renew  your 
treatment  during  August,  Drs.  Shores  will  give  you  one  week's  treatment 
and  medicines  Absolutely  Free. 

If  you  live  away  from  the  city  and  can't  call,  write  for  Drs.  Shores' 
new  symptom  list,  and  Drs.  Shores  will  diagnose  your  case  and  advise  you 
FREE.  Then,  if  you  wisl"  /eatment,  Drs.  Shores  will  give  you  one  week's 
treatment  and  medicine-  ire  "provided  you  begin  or  renew  your  treat- 
ment any  time  during  August.       Write  today  if  you   can't  call. 


AL  SEASES. 

TheB©  Master  Specialists  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia,  Heart  Disease,  Dyi- 
pepsia,  Skin  Disease,  Blood  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Malaria.  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dysentry,  Paralysip.  Kicketa,  >crofula,  Consumption  in  the  lirst  ••taKe.  l-'iver  Disease,  Di«- 
eases  of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  chronic  Diseases. 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by  letter. 

nifPiri?      UnilPQ  ■     I>a,ily,  lO  a.  ni.  to  5  p.  in.     Every  Eveiiiiis^,  7  to8p.  m. 
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An  Excellent'Texi  Book  for   iDterme- 

diate  Classes  in  Sunday  Schools 

and  Primary  Associations. 

PARENTS,  teachers  and  children  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have 
issued  from  our  press  a  new  book, 
entitled  "A  Childs'  Life  of  Our  Savior," 
by  Elder  Wm.  A.  Morton,  author  of  the 
"Gospel  Primer,"  "Primary  Helper," 
etc. 

This  latest  publication  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Church  Auihorities.  and 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  Elder  J. 
M.  Sjodahl,  who  spent  considerable  time 
as  a  missionary  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 
The  book,  consisting  of  116  pages,  is 
wrii  ten  in  a  very  interesting  style;  it  is 
printed  in  new  type  throughout,  and 
bound  in  full  cloth,  limp. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  volume  is  a 
beautifully  Colored  Map  of  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  so  that  the  child- 
ren can  locate  the  different  cities,  towns 
and  villages  which  the  Savior  visitea, 
and  in  which  He  performed  so  many 
mighty  works. 

The  book  will  be  ready  for  mailing  on 
or  before  June  Ist,  and  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  20  cents. 

Send  orders  to 

GEO.  Q.  GANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  ^ 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 
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78  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 
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It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  Tery 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  aast,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

axa  Sooth.  Waat  T«ia|>l«  St.,         S«lt  I«k«  City. 
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and  Fine  Stationery, 


Geo.  O-  Cannon  &  Sons  Co., 


11  &  13  MAIN  ST., 


SALT  LiAKE  CITY. 


OreQon  Slion  Line  R.  R.. 


Operating  U21  miles  of  Railroad 
through  the  thriving  States  of 


UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREQON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BDTTB,  HELENA,  POKTLAND, 
and  the  North  Faolfio  Coast. 


Four  Daily  Trains  Between 
BAIiT  liAKE  CITY  and  OGDEN 


The  POPULAR  LlflE  to  allUtah fBlDlng  Distpiste 

THE  ONIiY  ROAD  TO  MEROITR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  ^vith  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  Alili  POINTS  EAST. 


Buy   your  tickeU    Tia    the    "SHORT    liINK," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  TIckit  Office,  1 00 W.  2nil  South,  Salt  Lake  Glty, 
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CURRENT  TIME  TABE. 


IN   EFFKOT  JUNE    1,    189». 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKJE  OITT. 

Mo.   2— For  Prove,  orand  Junction  and  all 

points  Bast -.-  -- 8:80  a.  m. 

No.    i — For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East  - - 8:U6p.  m. 

Mo,  6— For  Bingham,  Mt.  Pleasant,  MantI, 
Belknap,  Richfield  and  all  Intermediate 
points     8:00  a.  m. 

No.  8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points B:00  p.  m. 

Mo.    8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:06  p.m. 

Mo.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:45  p.  m. 
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ARRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,  Provo,  Srand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East 8:30  p.  m. 

No,  S — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
Bast 8:65p.m. 

No,  6— From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  MantI  and  Intermediate 
points  6:86  p.m. 

No.  J— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8 :20  a.  m. 

Mo.  t— From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:55  p.  m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
intermediate  points 10:00  «.  m. 

Mo.  41.— Arrives  from  Park  Oity  and  inter- 
mediate points  at 6:46p.  m. 

No.  10— From  Ogden  and  Intermediate  polnts,8:10 p.  m. 

Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Oars  from  Salt  Luke  Oity  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
Glty  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  Oity 
to  Kansas  Oity  and  Uhlcago  via  Colorado  points. 

TIOKBT  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND  SOUTH  BTSKKT. 

posTorFioa  oornbb. 
D.  0.  DODGE,    8.  H,  BABCOOK,    F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 
Qen'l  Manager,     Traffic  Manager.    Qo'l  Pass.  Agt. 
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RE-COVER  YOUR  OWN  UMBRELLA. 

The  Adjustable  "  Roof"  fits  any  frame,  requires 
no  sewing,  and  can  be  put  on  in  a  minute.  You 
can  re-cover  your  own  umbrella  without  the  slight- 
est trouble  or  moments  delay. 

Take  the  measure  (to  the  fraction  of  an  inch)  of 
your  old  umbrella ;  count  the  number  of  outside 
ribs;  state  If  the  center  rod  is  steel  or  wood  ;  send  to  us  with  $i.oo 
and  we  will  mail  postpaid,  a  Union  Twilled  Silk  25  or  26  inch  Ad- 
justable "  Roof  "  (27  or  28  inch,  $1.25  ;  29  or  30  inch,  $1.50).  Um- 
brella "  Roofs"  all  sizes  and  prices  from  50  cents  to  $8.00  each, 
according  to  quality.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  inevery 
particular,  send  the  "roof"  back,  and  we  will  refund  the 
money  at  once,  including  stamps  you  have  used  for  post- 
age. Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  Roofs  "  sold. 
Booklet,  "  Umbrella  Economy"  with  simple  instruc- 
Oa^S5^^.  tions  necessary  with  your  order. 

All  first-class  dealers  scllJones  Umbrella  "Roofs." 

The  Jones-Mullen  Co..  396-393  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  the  highest  grades  of  Umbrellas  to  the  largest  storei*  In  the  world. 


OPEfllHG  OF  SGHOOIiS 


IS  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 


F^EM  EMBER      we  carry  an  the 


School   Books 

Used  in  the  State,  as  ivell  as 

SCHOOL  BAGS,  SLATES,  PENS,  PENCILS,  INK,  CRAYONS,  BLACKBOARD  CLOTH, 

NOTE  BOOKS,  COMPOSITION  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  AND  GENERAL 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Get  our  prices  before  making  your 
purchases  for  the  season. 

GEO.  Q.  ZUm  &  SOflS  CO.,  "  11-13  jflaiD  Street 
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THE  WARTBURQ  AND  LUTHER'S   ROOH. 


The  pictures  accompanying    this  arti- 
cle   represent    scenes    that  derive    their 


castle  built  upon  a  rocky  mountain' 
overlooking  the  city  of  Eisenach,  in  the 
Thuringian  forest.  Saxony.  The  castle 
was  founded    in    the    year    1070    by    art 


THE    WARTHURG,     NEAR    EISENACH,     SAXONY. 


main  interest  from  their  connection  with 
the  life  and  work  of  the  great  German 
reformer,  Martin  Luther.  The  one  on 
this  page    is    the    famous    Wartburg,     a 


athletic  potentate  named  Lewis  the 
Springer,  who,  it  is  slid,  in  pursuing 
a  stag,  followed  the  fleeing  animal  in  a 
tremendous    leap    down    the    cliff,     and, 
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gazing  back  upon  the  dizzy  height, 
vowed  that  he  would  there  build  him 
a  residence.  The  castle  is  C24  feet 
above  the  town  and  1356  above  sea-level. 
Its  surroundings  are  beautiful,  the 
scenery  being  among  the  finest  to  be 
found  in  the  celebrated  Thuringian 
forest.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the 
building  has  been  restored  to  its  former 
splendor,  and  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  secular  structures  in 
existence  of  its  style  of  architecture. 
During  a  portion  of  each  year  it  is  the 
residence  ol  one  of  the  ducal  families  of 
Saxony,  but  the  grand  view  from  its  win- 
dows, balconies  and  turrets,  and  the 
interesting  rooms,  halls,  corridors,  etc  , 
except  the  few  used  in  daily  life  by  the 
owners,  are  at  all  times  open  to  visitors. 
One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  spa- 
cious apartments  is  the  "Hall  of  the 
Singers,"  in  which  the  contests  between 
the  rival  troubadours  of  Germany  were 
wont  to  take  place.  Other  rooms  of 
imposing  size  and  decoration  are  the 
banqueting  hall  and  the  armory. 

But     the     room     which    attracts    most 
attention  and    is    universally   visited    by 
tourists,    is   Luther's    chamber,   a  repre- 
sentation    of    which     appears     on    page 
452.        It      has      undergone     very     little 
change  since  he  occupied  it  nearly  three 
hundred    and     eighty     years     ago.      The 
"      bone  of  the  mammoth,    which   is    in    the 
center  of  the    picture,   was    used  by    the 
reformer     as    a     footstool.        Behind     it 
stands  a  chair  which  he  used.      Over  the 
desk  are  several   pictures  of  himself,  and 
of    his    parents.     His  writing  table    and 
work  chair    are    towaid    the    left    of    the 
picture,  while  the  German  stove  or  oven  is 
partially  seen  on  the  right.      In   the  little 
cabinet  beneath  his  portrait,  and  in  other 
parts    of  the    room,   are    several    smaller 
articles  that   were    used    by    him    during 
his  brief  stay    in    the    castle.      An    inter- 


esting spot  is  that  between  the  chair 
and  the  Ftove,  where  the  wall  is  devoid 
of  plaster.  The  story  is  that  while  en- 
gaged in  his  work  of  translating  the 
Bible,  the  devil  appeared,  either  to 
tempt  or  intimidate  the  reformer,  and 
that  the  latter,  in  righteous  zeal  and 
anger,  hurled  an  inkstand  at  the  intruder. 
Of  course  his  satanic  majesty  was  able 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  missile,  and 
a  great  black  patch  on  the  wall  was 
long  shown  as  sure  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  story.  Sight-seers  finally  picked 
away  the  inky  plaster  and  earned  it  off 
in  bits  as  a  memento  of  their  visit.  It 
happened  to  be  winter  when  I  visited 
the  castle;  and  the  guide  who  showed 
me  through,  explained,  with  an  inno- 
cence which  I  could  not  but  admire, 
that  they  usually  took  advantage  of  the 
lull  in  tourist  travel  to  re-plaster  the 
wall,  and  daub  it  over  with  ink  again, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  season's 
rush  of  sight-seers. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben, 
Germany,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1483,  and  died  there  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1546.  He  entered  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent  at  Erfurt  as  a  monk  in 
1505,  and  two  years  later  was  ordained  a 
priest.  In  1508  he  was  appointed  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg, and  immediately  attracted  great 
notice  by  his  Biblical  lectures.  In  1511 
he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  re- 
turned disgusted  with  what  he  had  seen 
there.  Six  years  later  the  new  pope 
sent  an  agent  through  Saxony  selling 
indulgences  or  pardons.  Luther  knew 
that  God's  forgiveness  could  not  be 
purchased  with  money,  and  thundered 
from  his  pulpit  against  the  pope's 
pardons  and  his  hired  agents.  Then  he 
took  the  first  great  step  in  pronounced 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
I  wrote    out     ninety-five     propositions    or 
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theses  denouncing  indulgences.  On  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  October  he  man- 
fully nailed  these  to  the  church  door  in 
Wittenberg,  and  like  magic,  as  it  were, 
the  fire  of  the  Reformation  began  to 
sweep  through  Germany. 

Luther's  residence  at  the  Wartburg 
lasted  for  nearly  a  year.  To  the  world 
it  was  given  out  that  he  was  held  a 
prisoner.      But  he  was  in  reality    in    the 


about  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  worked  at  his  task  diligently. 
When  he  would  occasionally  go  forth  to 
the  chase  or  for  other  pastime,  he  was 
disguised  as  a  knight,  and  the  armor 
which  he  thus  wore  as  "Junker  Georg" 
is  preserved  in  this  room  which  he 
occupied.  His  estrangement  from  the 
Roman  church  became  more  and  more 
fixed  during  this  solitary  portion    of   his- 


LUTHER   S    ROOM    IN 

hands  of  his  friends,  and  thus  secure 
from  the  plots  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
returning  from  the  noted  trial  which 
he  had  undergone  at  the  city  of  Worms, 
when  the  party  in  whose  custody  he  was 
traveling  was  set  upon  in  the  forest  by 
a  body  of  armed  men  under  the  orders 
of  his  friend  the  Elector  Frederick  the 
Wise,  and  he  was  carried  off  to  the 
neighboring    castle.      He    at     once    set 


THE    WARTBURG. 

life;  and  as  it  was  here  that  he  found  a 
safe  asylum  from  those  who  would  have 
brought  trouble  upon  him,  so  was  it 
here  that  the  mighty  struggle  for  reli- 
gious freedom  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise. 

Luther  was  not  an  entire  stranger  to 
this  vicinity,  for  in  the  little  town  of 
Eisenach  he  had  lived  with  the  good 
Frau  Cotta  when  going    to    school    there- 
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in  1498.  The  house  is  still  standing. 
Other  claims  to  distinction  possessed  by 
the  town  are  that  here  Bach  the  great 
composer  was  born,  also  Preller  the 
painter,  one  of  the  most  noted  German 
artists  of  this  century.  As  already  stated, 
its  picturesque  situation  and  charming 
environs  make  it  probably  the  finest 
scenic  point  in  the  Thuringian  forest. 


TWO  WAYS  TO  RISE. 


"There  are  ways  enough  to  rise — if  a 
boy  IS  only  smart  enough  to  use  his  wits 
in  the  right  direction.  It  all  don't  de- 
pend on  mere  drudgery  and  routine,  as 
the  copy-books  instruct  us,  either.  If  I 
hadn't  worked  my  wits  as  well  as  my 
fingers  when  I  was  in  your  position,  I 
guess  I'd  been  thumping  away  at  the 
typewriter  yet.  As  it  happened,  I  just 
kept  my  eyes  open,  and  found  ways  of 
getting  myself  into  notice  with  my  boss. 
It's  the  only  sure  way  to  keep  one's  own 
bread  buttered." 

It  was  Henr}  Clayton,  the  cashier, 
who  spoke — but  Ellery  Bently  found 
nothing  to  say  in  reply.  The  cashier 
had  just  asked  to  see  a  letter  that  the 
new  manager  had  dictated  before  going 
out — and  though  the  young  stenographer 
was  under  orders  and  direct  obligation 
to  Clayton — he  had  declined  to  yield  up 
his  copy  at  the  other's  request. 

It  was  his  stand  that  had  called  forth 
the  cashier's  remarks — and  as  Ellery  did 
not  answer,  the  other  went  on. 

"These  new  men  the  stockholders  send 
out  here  are  apt  to  be  too  independent 
and  risky,  and  a  man  can't  serve  the 
company  better  than  to  keep  his  eyes 
open,  and  report  whatever  wrong  comes 
under  his  notice.  It's  the  way  I  got  my 
promotion— and  if  the  compan}'  find  that 
j'ou  are  inclined  to  be  as  faithful  to  their 


interests  as  I  have  been,  when  the  next 
changes  are  made  you'll  probably  come 
in  for  some  of  the  plums." 

There  was  an  old-fashioned  directness 
about  Ellery,  inherited  from  the  plain- 
speaking,  plain-dealing  Quaker  stock 
from  which  he  was  descended,  that  had 
not  yielded,  as  yet,  to  the  politic  sugges- 
tions of  the  new  influences  in  which  he 
was  environed,  and  his  answer  was  in 
accord  with  teachings  familiar  to  him  as 
the  Bible  catechism  he  had  learned  by 
rote  in  childhood. 

"I  should  like  to  rise,  of  course,  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  it's  kind  of  you  to  wish  it 
for  me;  but  I'm  afraid  it  can't  be  by 
neglecting    my  trusts  or  spying — " 

"Spying  is  an  ugly  word,"  Clayton  in- 
terrupted, frowningly.  "What  I  am 
talking  about  is  a  distinctly  different 
thing.  When  you  are  employed  by  a 
big  company  like  this  you're  expected 
to  work  solely  in  their  interest,  not  that 
of  the  men  they  employ.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  my  vigilance  in  Stayner's  case, 
the  company  would  have  been  out  a  big 
pot  of  money.  My  report  of  his  extrava- 
gant plans  resulted  in  his  being  dis- 
charged before  they  matured,  but  if  I 
hadn't  used  certain  means  at  my  com- 
mand they  would  have  gone  through  be- 
fore the  company  had  time  to  investi- 
gate. A  man  has  no  right  to  stop  at 
methods  when  it's  a  question  of  duty. 
As  long  as  you  seem  to  think  differently, 
though,  I  shan't  press  you  for  the  letter. 
I  can  tell  you,  however,  that  you  won't 
be  apt  to  get  on  fast  with  the  company 
if  you  let  your  school-boy  squeamish- 
ness  stand  in  the  way  of  duty  to  their 
interests. " 

The  cashier  walked  away  with  an  air 
of  offentled  rectitude  as  he  finished,  leav- 
ing Ellery  with  a  mingled  sense  of  relief, 
apprehension  and  doubtfulness  as  to  the 
moral    uprightness    of  his  own    attitude. 
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Two  months  since  he  had  been, 
through  Clayton's  "influence,"  trans- 
planted from  the  little  country  village 
native  to  both  of  them,  to  the  busy, 
pushing,  progressive  western  capital, 
whose  atmosphere,  charged,  as  it  seemed 
to  Ellery,  with  assertiveness  and  self- 
interest,  was  as  dizzying  to  him  as  the 
thin  air  of  the  high  altitude,  in  which  he 
walked  daily,  at  first  with  a  sense  of 
impending  momentary  suffocation. 

From  the  heads  of  the  great  corpora- 
tion for  whom  he  worked,  down  to  the 
elevator  boy  in  the  boarding  house 
where  he  was  at  first  domiciled,  who 
took  tips  from  collectors  who  rode  on 
his  car,  for  information  as  to  ttie  "at 
home"  hours  of  renters  oq  the  upper 
floors-'there  was  the  same  persistent 
note  of  "push"  in  their  conversation — 
with  an  equally  pervading  tone  of  disre- 
gard as  to  whose  interests  might  suffer 
from  its  individual  accomplishment — 
that  to  Ellery,  fresh  from  the  traditions 
and  influence  of  his  Quaker  community 
and  household  was  almost  as  novel  at 
first  as  would  have  been  a  near  view  of 
the  cannibal  customs  of  certain  savage 
tribes  of  whom  he  had  read. 

He  had  not  been  able  yet  to  adjust 
his  thoughts  or  habits  to  the  conflict- 
ing claims  upon  his  conscience  and 
worldly  wisdom  that  challenged  him 
daily,  and  now  Clayton's  recent  proposi- 
tion with  its  accompanying  sermon,  de- 
livered with  an  air  of  easy  conviction 
and  conscious  integrity,  left  EUery's 
mind  wavering  between  a  sense  of  certain 
moral  right,  betrayed  trusts  and  neglected 
opportunity  on  his  own  part,  though 
down  deep  in  his  consciousness  lived  an 
actual  fine  disgust  for  Clayton's  attitude 
— by  whatever  motive  it  might  claim  to 
be    inspired. 

His  sense  of  obligation  made  him 
loath    to    clash     with    the    cashier,     yet 


there  were  besides  the  present  affair 
many  things  of  the  same  nature  that  had 
begun  to  awaken  in  him  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust for  his  native  townsman.  He  re- 
membered new  a  scrap  of  conversation 
he  had  overheard  between  the  book- 
keeper and  Randolph,  one  of  the  clerks 
in  the  outer  office,  shortly  after  his  in- 
stallment in  his  position. 

"How  did  Clayton  come  to  go  so  far 
for — "  the  break  was  probably  filled  in 
by  sign,  and  the  answer  had  served  at 
the  time  to  put  into  Ellery's  mind  an 
uncertain  suspicion  with  regard  to  the 
personal  application  of  the  remarks. 

"Probably  thought  he  could  train  the 
native  branch  in  the  right  direction. 
Green  shoots  are  easily  grafted." 

Though  the  remark  had  given  him  a 
little  uneasy  conjecture  at  the  time,  it 
had  passed  from  his  mind-  since,  until 
now  the  present  circumstances  would 
seem  to  justify  the  first  vague  idea  he 
had  conceived  of  its  meaning.  Had 
Clayton  some  new  game  to  play,  and 
was  his  seemiug  disinterestedness  but  a 
bait  to  use  himself  as  a  tool  in  his 
underhand  dealings? 

Clayton's  stand  towards  the  new  man- 
ager had  roused  in  Ellery  from  the  first 
a  feeling  of  astonishment  as  the  ques- 
tionable character  of  his  surveillance  up- 
on Mr.  Marvin  had  come  to  his  attention. 
Marvin  was  a  clever  young  fellow  of 
twenty-eight  who  had  recently  come  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  former  manager, 
whom  Clayton's  efforts  had  displaced. 
He  had  been  in  his  position  but  a  month 
when  Ellery  noticed  that  Clayton  had 
seemingly  conceived  a  grudge  for  the 
new  officer,  and  from  certain  things  his 
quick  eyes  noted,  was  evidently  bent  up- 
on displacing  John  Marvin  as  he  had  his 
predecessor. 

It  had  been  rumored  about  the  office 
that  Clayton    had  been    disappointed    in 
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Marvin's  selection  for  the  position,  as 
he  had  hoped  to  have  been  given  the 
place  himself  as  a  reward  for  his  record 
of  special  devotion  to  the  company's  in- 
terests. 

As  it  was,  he  had  now  set  himself  to 
watch,  with  questionable  vigilance,  the 
actions  and  methods  of  the  new  man- 
ager, ostensibly  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
the  company,  really,  perhaps — as  it  had 
lately  occurred  to  Ellery — that  the  posi- 
tion might,  through  his  assumed  respon- 
sibility,   become  once  more  vacant. 

In  regard  to  the  few  things  that  had 
come  to  his  notice,  Ellery  had  so  far 
held  his  peace.  There  was  nothing  overt 
enough  yet  to  justify  his  meddling — and 
besides,  when  a  boy  is  the  sole  support  "f 
his  mother,  a  means  of  livelihood,  is  too 
important  a  question  to  be  jeopardized 
except  of  sheer  necessity.  Now  that  it 
had  come  to  Clayton's  trying  to  have  him 
connive  in  his  methods,  however,  it 
would  mean  an  open  test  of  his  own 
attitude;  and  though  much  was  involved 
in  the  way  of  self  interest  through 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  cashier, 
Ellery's  conscience  had  asserted  itself  in- 
stinctively in  line  with  his  conception  of 
right  principles.  What  the  result  might 
be,  he  could  only  wail  to  see. 

Returning  to  his  work  after  Clayton 
went,  Ellery  soon  had  his  stack  of 
correspondence  transcribed;  and,  profit- 
ing by  hints  of  certain  experiences  in  the 
past,  immediately  enclosed  the  letters  in 
envelopes,  and  writing  their  respective 
addresses,  left  the  office  to  put  them 
safely  in  the  mail. 

It  happened  to  be  his  lunch  hour,  and 
as  he  had  promised  Randolph  to  relieve 
him  on  the  half  hour  in  order  to  enable 
the  latter  to  meet  an  important  engage- 
ment at  that  time,  he  hurried  through 
his  meal  and  was  back  a  few  minutes 
after  the  stroke  of  the    half   neon.     En- 


tering the  office,  he  found  Randolph 
alone;  Clayton  and  the  book-keeper 
having  gone  to  lunch. 

Randolph  went  out,  and  Ellery  walked 
into  the  absent  manager's  private  office 
for  his  box  of  stenographic  notes  which 
he  kept  in  a  closet  in  the  inner  office. 
Marvin  was  going  away  today  to  look  at 
a  mine  belonging  to  the  company,  and 
had  instructed  Ellery  to  look  up  a  certain 
correspondence  that  related  to  its  pur- 
chase; a  law-suit  being  on  the  tapis 
through  some  trickery  on  the  part  of  the 
former  owner. 

Stepping  into  the  closet,  Ellery  un- 
locked the  box,  and  was  searching  his 
files  for  the  notes,  when  he  heard  some 
one  come  into  the  office.  The  stealthy 
step  attracted  his  attention  and  he 
stepped  to  the  crack  of  the  partly  closed 
door  and  peeped  out. 

To  his  surprise  Ellery  saw  it  was 
Clayton,  who  was  supposed  at  this  hour 
to  be  at  lunch.  He  surmised  that  the 
cashier  had  seen  Randolph  leave  the 
office,  and  imagining  it  deserted,  had 
returned,  for  what  purpose  Ellery  thought 
he  might  as  well  know. 

A  batch  of  telegrams  addressed  to  the 
manager  were  lying  on  the  desk,  having 
been  brought  in  since  Marvin's  depar- 
ture; and  picking  them  up  one  by  one, 
Clayton  dexterously  opened  them  with 
his  pen-knife;  and  after  reading  their 
contents,  re-sealed  them  with  the  aid  of 
a  pot  of  mucilage  which  stood  on  the 
desk,  leaving  them  to  all  appearances 
as  they  had  been  at  first. 

His  task  accomplished,  he  turned  to 
go,  when  suddenly  he  stopped,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  an  object  that  lay  on  the  desk. 

Following  his  glance, Ellery  recognized 
it  as  a  check-book  belonging  to  John 
Marvin,  having  been  left  probably  by 
mistake  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure. 
For  two  or  three  minutes    Clayton  stood 
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in  a  brown  study;  a  curious  expression 
was  on  his  face.  Desire,  doubt,  and  a 
half  fear,  were  all  outlined  in  his  coun- 
tenance in  the  brief  time  that  he  stood 
irresolutely  regarding  the  book.  Sud- 
denly with  a  quick,  cautious  look  towards 
the  outer  office  he  bent  over  the  desk 
and  tore  a  blank  check  fi;om  the  book. 
Then  with  a  furtive,  anxious  look  upon 
his  face,  he  stealthily  left  the  room. 

Ellery  waited  a  few  moments,  and 
having  selected  the  notes  he  required, 
locked  the  box,  and  replacing  it  on  the 
stielf,   returned  to  the  outer    office. 

It  was  not  the  first  performance  of 
the  kind  Ellery  had  noticed  on  Clayton's 
part,  but  the  event  left  a  particularly 
unpleasant  and  anxious  impression  in 
his  mind.  It  was  the  most  ominous  of 
the  many  occurrences  which  Ellery 
feared  augured  ill  for  the  interest  of  the 
new  manager.  As  nothing  so  far  had 
developed  from  Clayton's  secret  vigilance 
in  regard  to  Marvin's  actions  and  affairs, 
Ellery  guessed  that  he  had  so  far  found 
nothing  to  work  upon  in  the  direction  of 
detriment  to  the  manager.  Could  it  be 
that,  disappointed  in  his  surveillance,  he 
had  determined  upon  some  aggressive 
step  that  should  work  inevitable  harm 
to  young  Marvin?  Ellery  racked  his 
brain  for  some  other  solution  to  the 
m3'stery,   but  failed  to  find  one. 

/osephine  Spenctr. 

(CONCLUSION   NEXT   NUMBER.) 


STORIES  OF  ROBERT  BONNER. 


Robert  Bonner,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Ledger,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  American  newspaper  men, 
died  recently.  Like  other  notable  men, 
he  possessed  traits  that  were  peculiar. 
The  New  York  Journal  publishes  among 
several  others  the  following  incidents  in 
his  career,  which  illustrate    his  character 


and  go  to  show  how  he  made  a  fortune: 

There  are  more  forms  of  high  ait  than 
appear  on  canvas,  in  marble  or  on  a 
graven  page;  and  he  was  a  master  of 
many.  To  be  sure  he  could  not  paint  a 
picture  nor  could  he  carve  a  marble  faun. 
But  he  could  shoe  a  horse,  and  as  an  ad- 
vertiser he  had  no  equal.  Besides  this,  he 
could  set  type  with  machine  like  rapidity 
and  precision  and  decision,  and  could  tell 
a  paying  story  at  a  glance.  Also,  he  never 
owed  a  cent  longer  than  it  took  to  pay 
it.      All  of  which  is  more  or  less  art. 

In  1844  Mr.  Bonner  came  to  New 
York.  He  brought  with  him  S70  to  a 
cent.  He  put  it  in  a  bank,  and  one  day 
the  cashier  wrote  down  in  red  ink  in  his 
bank  book   "S3. " 

"  It  was  my  interest,  "  said  Mr.  Bonner. 
"I  had  to  ask  him  what  he  meant.  He 
told  me,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment.  I  told  him  I  hadn't  made 
the  money.  'No,  but  your  money  did.' 
he  answered. 

"That  settled  it.  I  learned  that  day 
that  money  makes  money,  and  that  to 
be  rich  you  must  save.    So  I  have  saved." 

Mr.  Bonner's  greatest  pride  was  that 
he  never  borrowed  or  owed.  The  only 
thing  that  he  ever  borrowed  was  a  max- 
im from  Emerson —  "O  discontented  man! 
Whatever  you  want,  pay  the  price  and 
take  it.'  He  did.  Whene\'er  he  wanted 
anything  he  paid  for  it.  The  price 
sometimes  came  high.  But  Mr.  Bonner 
got  it  all  the  same.  One  day  he  sug- 
gested to  a  friend  that  Edward  Everett 
ought  to  write  for  the  Ledger.  The 
friend  smiled. 

"You  couldn't  get  Everett  to  write  at 
any  price,"  said  the  friend 

"You  wait  and  see,"  said  Mr.   Bonner. 

Mr.'  Everett  was  lecturing  at  that  time 
on  Washington, using  the  proceeds  toward 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Ver- 
non.     Mr.  Bonner  wrote  to  Mr.    Everett 
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that  he  would  subscribe  S10,000  to  the 
fund  if  Mr.  Everett  would  write  once  a 
week  for  the  Ledger.  The  famous  Bos- 
tonian  accepted. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Bonner.  "What 
did  I  tell  you?  It  came  high,  but  I  got 
it." 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  a  friend  to  him 
one  morning,  "that  Charles  Dickens 
won't  write  for  American   publications." 

"He  won't,  eh?"  cried  Mr.  Bonner. 
"Just  wait  till   I   try. " 

He  rushed  down  to  his  office,  wrote 
to  Dickens  asking  for  a  story  and  with 
the  letter  sent  a  draft  for  SoOOO.  Dickens 
was  carried  off  his  feet.  He  accepted 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  whether  this 
was  the  way  American  publishers  did 
business. 

"It's  the  way  this  one  does, "  answered 
Mr.  Bonner.  A  while  afterwards  Mr. 
Bonner  captured  Tennyson  by  the  same 
plan. 

The  only  time  in  his  life  that  Mr.  Bon- 
ner ever  made  a  bet  was  ^^hen  he  was  a 
type-setter  on  the  old  Hartford  Coui-ant. 
A  "]our"  of  the  name  of  John  Hand 
came  down  the  line  with  the  advance 
reputation  of  being  the  swiftest  compos- 
itor on  earth. 

"Maybe,"  said  the  Coin  ant  men;  "but 
you  haven't  tried  Bonner  yet." 

"Huh!"  said  the  "jour,"  "I'll  try  him 
for  SIO  a  side." 

"I  never  bet,"  said   Mr.    Bonner. 

"You  better  not,"  laughed  the  chal- 
lenger. 

Mr.  Bonner  changed  his  mind.  He 
put  up  $10,  got  down  to  work,  and  be- 
sidesconsuming  two  pieces  of  custard  pie, 
set  25,500  ems  of  solid  minion  type  in 
twenty-four  hours  and  twenty  eight 
minutes.  The  feat  has  never  been 
equaled. 

Although  Mr.  Bonner  spent  in  his 
lifetime     about    $(150,000      for      trotting 


horses,  he  never  raced  one  nor  allowed 
one  to  be  raced  for  money.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  intelligent  shoeing,  and  without 
doubt  no  man  alive  has  ever  understood 
the  toot  of  the  horse  as  definitely  as  he 
learned  it. 

This  was  effectually  displayed  some 
time  ago  at  a  sale  of  Palo  Alto  trotters. 
Mr.  Bonner  looked  them  over  and  picked 
out  Ansel  Chief  as  the  best  of  the  lot. 
But  every  other  high  horseman  in  Amer- 
ica had  discarded  the  horse  as  unsound. 
The  day  the  colt  came  to  New  York  he 
was  lame,  but  that  made  no  difference 
to  Mr.  Bonner.  He  sent  his  brother  to 
buy  Ansel  Chief,  and  set  a  limit  at  $1,- 
500  In  virtue  of  his  lameness,  Ansel 
Chief  was  knocked  down  at  S500. 

Mr.  Bonner  grinned  with  delight.  He 
took  the  colt  to  Tarrytown  and  pared 
down  its  toes.  In  a  few  days  it  was  as 
sound  as  a  dollar,  moving  squarely  and 
fast,  and  at  the  age  of  four  went  a  mile 
in  2.15  1-2. 

"You  see,"  explained  Mr.  Bonner,  "the 
toe  of  its  hoof  was  so  long  that  it 
stretched  the  suspensory  ligament.  1 
just  had  it  pared  down  and  relieved  the 
strain.  It  cost  about  two  cents'  labor 
and  saved  me  a  thousand  dollars." 

One  rule  that  was  always  inviolate  in 
the  Ledger  ofSce  was  that  nothing  even 
remotely  suggestive  should  appear. 

"You  shall  not  print  ir  this  paper," 
said  Mr.  Bonner,  "even  a  single  word 
that  my  mother  could  not  lead  aloud 
without  shame  to  her  infants." 

"There  is  nothing  on  earth,"  said  Mr. 
Bonner  again  and  still  once  more,  "like 
advertising.  If  you  have  anything  to 
sell,  advertise  it." 

One  of  Mr.  Bonner's  early  ideas  was 
to  buy  up  the  entire  advertising  space  in 
a  New  York  newspaper.  His  display 
consisted    in    repeating    over    and     over 
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with  bewildering  iteration  the  fact  that 
the  Ledger  was  about  to  publish  a  story 
by  So-and  So.  On  the  morning  the  ad- 
vertisement appeared — eight  pages  in  all 
— Mr.  Bonner's  physician  hastened  to 
his  house. 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with  Mr.  Bon- 
ner?" he  asked  hurriedly. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Bonner, 
answering  in   person. 

"Then  tell  me,"  demanded  the  phys- 
ician, "what  in  the  face  of  nature  all  this 
means?  Have  you  gone  out  of  your  mind 
over  night?" 

Mr.  Bonner  laughed  delightedly. 

"There,"  he  exclaimed,  T  knew  that 
advertisement  would  hit.  I  venture  to 
say  that  every  person  that  has  read  that 
paper  this  morning  is  making  the  same 
query.      It's  grand!" 

The  advertisement  cost  thousands  of 
dollars,  but  it  paid. 


ROHANCE  OF  THE  17-YEAR   LOCUST. 


In  an  article  written  for  the  Junior 
Naturalist  clubs,  which  have  been  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  Cornell 
University,  one  of  the  teachers  presents 
what  may  be  truly  called  one  of  the 
romances  of  science.  The  theme  is  the 
seventeen-year  locust;  and  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  several  counties 
in  New  York  state  are  this  year  enter- 
taining this  insect,  though  it  is  not 
properly  a  locust  at  all,  but  a  cicada. 
The  romance  is  as  follows: 

Seventeen  years  ago  this  June,  when 
perhaps  the  parents  of  some  of  the 
JuniorNaturalists  were  themselves  school 
children,  a  Cicada  mother  made  with  her 
ovipositor  a  little  slit  or  cavity  in  an  oak 
twig,  and  in  this  slit  placed  in  very 
neat  order  two  rows  of  eggs.      Si.x  weeks 


later  there  hatched  from  one  of  these 
eggs  a  pale,  lively  little  creature,  that 
to  the  naked  eye  looked  like  a  tiny 
white  ant.  However,  if  we  could  have 
examined  him  through  a  lens,  we  would 
have  found  him  very  different  from  an 
ant;  for  his  two  front  legs  were  shaped 
somewhat  like  lobsters'  big  claws,  and 
instead  of  jaws  like  an  ant,  he  simply 
had  a  long  beak  that  was  hollow  like  a 
tube.  After  he  came  out  of  his  egg  he 
ran  about  the  tree  and  seemed  interested 
in  everything  he  saw  for  a  time.  Then, 
suddenly  he  went  to  the  side  of  a  limb 
and  deliberately  fell  off.  To  his  little 
eyes  the  ground  below  was  invisible;  so 
our  small  Cicada  showed  great  faith 
when  he  practically  jumped  off  the  edge 
of  his  world  into  space.  He  was  such 
a  speck  of  a  creature  that  the  breeze 
took  him  and  lifted  him  gently  down,  as 
if  he  were  the  petal  of  a  flower,  and  he 
alighted  on  the  earth  unhurt  and  prob- 
ably much  delighted  with  his  sail 
through  the  air.  At  once  he  commenced 
hunting  for  some  little  crevice  in  the 
earth;  and  when  he  found  it  he  went  to 
the  bottom  of  it  and  with  his  shovel  like 
fore  feet  began  digging  downward.  I 
wonder  if  he  stopped  to  give  a  last  look 
at  sky,  sunshine,  and  the  beautiful  green 
world  before  he  bade  thsm  good-by  for 
seventeen  long  years.  If  so,  he  did  it 
hurriedly,  for  he  was  intent  upon  reach- 
ing something  to  eat.  This  he  finally 
found  a  short  distance  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  the  shape  of  a  juicy 
rootlet  of  the  great  tree  above.  Into 
this  he  inserted  his  beak  and  Degan  to 
take  the  sap  as  we  take  lemonade  through 
a  straw.  He  made  a  little  cell  around 
himself  and  then  he  found  existence 
quite  blissful.  He  ate  very  little  and 
grew  slowly  and  there  was  no  percepti- 
ble change  in  him  for  about  a  year; 
then  he  shed  his  skin  for  the  first   time, 
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and  thus,  insect-wise,  grew  larger. 
After  a  time  he  dug  another  cell  near 
another  rootlet  deeper  in  the  grourd; 
but  he  never  exerted  himself  more  than 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  little  food 
that  he  needed.  This  idle  life  he  found 
entirely  satisfactory  and  the  days  grew 
into  months  and  the  months  into  years. 
Only  six  times  in  the  seventeen  years 
did  our  hermit  change  his  clothes, 
and  this  was  each  time  a  necessity, 
since  they  had  become  too  small.  Judg- 
ing from  what  the  Senior  Naturalist 
told  me,  I  think  this  is  six  times  more 
than  a  Thibetan  hermit  changes  his 
clothes  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

What  may  be  the  meditations  of  a 
little  hermit  Cicada  during  all  these 
years  we  cannot  even  imagine.  If  any 
of  the  Junior  Naturalists  ever  find  out 
the  secret,  they  will  be  very  popular 
indeed  with  the  scientific  men  called 
psychologists.  However,  if  we  may 
judge  by  actions,  the  sixteenth  sum- 
mer after  our  hermit  buried  himself,  he 
began  to  feel  stirring  in  his  bosom  aspi- 
rations towards  a  higher  life.  lie  surely 
had  no  memory  of  the  beautiful  world 
he  had  abandoned  in  his  babyhood;  but 
he  became  suddenly  possessed  with  a 
desire  to  climb  upward  and  began  dig- 
ging his  way  toward  the  light.  It  might 
be  a  long  journey  through  the  hard 
earth;  for  during  the  many  years  he  may 
have  reached  the  depth  of  nearly  two 
feet.  He  is  now  as  industrious  as  he 
was  shiftless  before,  and  it  takes  him 
only  a  few  weeks  to  climb  out  of  the 
depths  into  which  he  had  fallen  through 
nearly  seventeen  years  of  inertia.  If  it 
should  chance  that  he  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  before  he  is  ready  to 
enjoy  life  he  hits  upon  a  device  for  con- 
tinuing his  way  upward  without  danger 
to  himself.  Sometimes  his  fellows  have 
been  known  to  crawl    out    of    their    bur- 


rows and  seek  safety  under  logs  and 
stakes  until  the  time  came  to  gain  their 
wings.  But  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
proceeding,  since  there  are  many  watch- 
ful eyes  in  forests  which  belong  to 
creatures  who  are  very  fond  of  bits  of 
soft,  white  meat.  So  our  Cicada,  still  a 
hermit,  may  build  him  a  tall  cell  out  of 
mud  above  ground.  How  he  builds  this 
"hut,"  "cone"  or  "turret"  as  it  is  var- 
iously called,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
often  two  inches  in  height  and  he  keeps 
himself  in  the  top  of  it.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  our  Cicada  would  not 
build  a  hut,  but  remain  in  his  bu-rrow. 

Finally  there  comes  a  fateful  evening 
when  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  he 
claws  his  way  through  the  top  of  his 
mud  turret  or  out  of  his  burrow  and 
looks  about  him  for  further  means  of 
gratifying  his  ambitions  to  climb.  A 
bush,  a  tree,  the  highest  thing  within 
his  range  of  vision,  attracts  his  attention 
and  he  hurries  toward  it.  It  may  be 
he  finds  himself  in  company  with  many 
of  his  kind  hurrying  toward  the  same 
goal,  but  they  are  of  no  interest  to  him 
as  yet.  Like  the  youth  in  the  famous 
poem,  "Excelsior"  is  his  motto  and  he 
heeds  no  invitation  to  tarry.  When  he 
reaches  the  highest  place  within  his  ken 
he  places  himself  probably  back  down- 
ward on  some  branch  or  twig  and  takes 
a  firm  hold  with  all  of  his  six  pairs  of 
claws  and  keeps  very  still  for  a  time. 
Then  his  skeleton  nymph-skin  breaks 
open  at  the  back  and  there  pushes  out 
of  it  a  strange  creature  long  and  white, 
except  for  two  black  spots  upon  its 
back;  on  he  comes  until  only  the  tip  of 
his  body  remains  in  the  old  nymph-skin; 
then  he  reaches  forward  and  grasps  the 
twig  with  his  soft  new  legs  and  pulls 
himself  entirely  clear  from  the  old  her- 
mit garb.  At  once  his  wings  begin  to 
grow;   at  first  they  are  mere  pads  on  his 
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back,  but  they  soon  expand  until  they 
cover  his  body  and  are  flat  like  those  of 
a  miller.  The  many  veins  in  the  winejs 
are  white  and  he  keeps  the  wings  flutter- 
ing in  order  that  they  may  harden  soon. 
If  in  the  moonlight  of  some  June  even- 
ing a  Junior  Naturalist  should  see  a  tree 
covered  with  Cicadas  at  this  stage  he 
would  think  it  had  suddenly  blossomed 
into  beautiful,  white  fluttering  flow- 
ers. 

As  the  right  wears  on,  the  color  of  our 
hero  changes  and  his  wings  harden;  until 
when  the  sun  rises  we  behold  him  in  the 
glory  of  a  black  uniform  with  facings  of 
orange  and  with  beautiful  glossy  wings 
folded  roof-like  above  his  body.  Great 
is  the  change  wrought  in  his  appearance 
during  this  one  marvelous  night,  and 
greater  still  the  change  wrought  in  his 
habits!  He  is  now  no  longer  a  hermit; 
theie  are  thousands  of  his  kind  about 
him,  a  fact  which  he  realizes  with  great 
joy.  So  happy  is  he  that  he  feels  as  if 
he  must  burst  if  he  does  not  find  some 
adequate  means  of  expressing  his  happi- 
ness in  this  beautiful  world  of  sunshine. 
Then  suddenly  he  finds  in  himself  the 
means  of  expression  and  bursts  into 
song.  Yet  it  is  not  a  song  exactly,  for 
he  is  a  drummer  rather  than  a  singer. 
On  his  body  just  behind  each  of  his 
hind  wings  is  a  kettle  drum.  The  head 
to  this  drum  is  of  parchment  thrown  in- 
to folds  and  may  be  seen  with  a  lens  if 
you  lift  his  wings  and  look  closely. 
Instead  of  drum  sticks  he  uses  a  pair  of 
strong  muscles  to  throw  the  membranes 
into  vibration  and  there  is  a  complex 
arrangement  of  cavities  and  sounding 
boards  around  these  drum  heads  so  that 
the  noise  he  gives  off  is  a  great  one 
indeed  for  a  fellow  of  his  size.  So  fond 
is  he  of  making  music  that  he  has  no 
time  to  eat  or  to  do  aught  else  but  to 
sound    fanfares    all    the     sunshiny    day. 


He  is  not  the  only  musician  on  the  tree; 
there  are  many  others  and  they  all  join 
in  the  swelling  chorus  that  has  been 
described  as  a  roar  like  that  made  b)' 
the  "rushing  of  a  strong  wind  through 
the  trees. " 

If  our  Cicada  could  talk  to  one  of  )  ou 
Junior  Naturalists  he  would  tell  you 
that  there  was  a  good  reason  for  all  this 
music.  He  would  explain  that  only  the 
men  of  the  Cicada  world  possess  drums, 
and  that  the  object  and  reason  of  all 
their  music  was  the  entertainment  of  the 
lady  Cicadas,  who  are  not  only  very  fond 
of  this  drumming,  but  are  good  critics 
of  Cicada  music  as  well.  He  would  per- 
haps tell  you  also  that  he  had  his  eye  on 
a  certain  graceful  maiden  perched  on  the 
leaf  between  him  and  the  sun;  but  she 
on  the  other  hand  seemed  to  give  about 
equal  attention  to  him  and  three  other 
drummers  situated  near  by.  Excited  by 
ttie  competition  and  by  her  indiflerence, 
he  rattled  his  drum  faster  and  faster 
until  he  arose  to  the  heights  of  Cicada 
melody  and  harmony  that  left  his  rivals 
far  behind.  The  lady  of  his  choice 
listened  spellbound  and  pronounced  him 
the  greatest  of  all  musicians,  and  thus 
he  won  ?iis  bride.  However,  we  may 
safely  predict  that  their  wedded  life  will 
be  too  full  of  happiness  to  last.  After 
a  few  weeks  the  sunshine,  the  music, 
the  happiness  of  wooing  and  winning, 
will  prove  too  much  for  our  hero  and 
one  day  he  will  beat  his  drum  in  a  last 
mad  ecstacy  and  fall  to  earth  and  die 
from  happy  exhaustion.  His  little  wife 
may  survive  him  only  long  enough  to 
cut  some  slits  in  some  of  the  twigs  of 
the  home  tree  and  place  in  them  rows  of 
eggs  from  which  shall  develop  a  family 
of  hermits  which  shall  come  forth  and 
fill  the  world  with  their  music  seventeen 
years  hence  when  our  Junior  Naturalists 
are  men  and  women  grown. 
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MICHIGAN  S   DIVORCE    RECORD. 

With  charming  candor,  the  official 
of  the  state  of  Michigan  who  has  such 
matters  in  charge  reports  that  for  the 
year  ending  1898  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  divorces  were  granted  in  that 
state,  this  number  showing  "a  healthy 
increase  over  the  preceding  year"!  All 
but  about  three  hundred  of  these  were 
cases  in  which  the  marriage  had  been 
solemnized  in  Michigan,  so  it  cannot  be 
urged  that  couples  from  other  states 
were  attracted  thither  in  anj-  great  num- 
ber by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  connubial  knot  might  be  severed. 
In  about  nine  hundred  cases  there  were 
no  children,  and  in  njore  than  four 
hundred,  there  was  only  one  child  for 
the  parents  to  quarrel  about.  One  quarter 
of  the  total  number  of  couples  divorced 
had  been  married  less  than  five  years, 
and  in  about  two  hundred  cases  the}' 
had  lived  tof^ether  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  In  three  quarters  of  the  cases 
the  wife  was  the  complainant,  and  cruelty 
and  desertion  were  the  causes  given  in 
two-thirds  of  the  complaints. 

These  statistics  are  alarming  as  fur- 
nishing a  basis  for  estimating  the  enor- 
mous proportions  which  the  divorce  evil 
is  assuming  in  the  United  States,  for 
Michigan  cannot  be  considered  as  much 
worse  in  this  matter  than  many  other 
states,  and  is  no  doubt  considerably 
behind    some    of    them.      The  ease    with 


which  the  marriage  relation  is  dissolved, 
and  the  laxity  with  which  the  bond  it- 
self is  viewed,  constitute  a  great  and 
growing  menace  to  the  purity  of  the 
home  and  the  developmtnt  of  virtue. 
The  United  States  is  unenviably  prom- 
inent in  this  terrible  evil:  and  unless 
the  leaders  in  social,  religious  and  legis- 
lative thought  speedily  and  unitedly 
address  themselves  to  the  matter  of  re- 
form, the  stability  of  our  institutions 
and  the  perpetuity  of  cur  race  will  be 
found  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  The  con- 
dition is  already  a  disgrace — unless  cor- 
rected, it  will  soon  become  a  positive 
national  danger. 


HOW    A     FRENCHMAN    V  QULD    WIPE     US     OUT. 

A  French  scientist  who  has  given 
many  years  to  the  study  of  changes  in 
races  and  in  language,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  and  the  real  American  as  an  indi- 
vidual will  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  He 
thinks  he  foresees  the  end  of  our  "great 
and  beautiful  experiment  in  democracy;" 
for  he  apprehends  that  some  crisis  favor- 
ing disunion  will  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  then  the  country  will  break  up 
into  new  regions  or  realms  whose 
government  or  character  will  he  deter- 
mined by  the  nationality  of  the  emigrants 
therein.  Thus,  he  suspects  that  the 
states  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  even  includ- 
ing Utah,  owing  to  their  large  Chinese 
population,  will  in  time  form  an  adjunct 
to  the  Flowery  Kingdom  in  Asia;  Mexico 
will  retake  the  provinces  which  were 
"torn  from  her  in  the  days  of  her  weak- 
ness; '  Oklahoma  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  will  be  the  center  and  seat  of 
Indian  independence;  the  northern  states 
from  Idaho  on  tht-  west  to  Pennsylvania 
on  the  east  will  be  a  German  empire, 
owing  to  the  concentration    there  of  the 
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German  element  of  our  immigration; 
the  French  in  the  south — that  is,  all  the 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south 
of  the  Ohio — will  join  together  and 
form  a  "kingdom  of  Orleans;"  while 
the  United  States  may  possibly  be  able 
to  retain  what  is  left,  being  little  more 
than  what  we  now  call  New  England. 
Of  this  abbreviated  republic  New  York 
will  be  the  capital,  according  to  this 
far-seeing  geographer;  New  Orleans  will 
fill  the  same  position  for  the  French 
kingdom,  Chicago  for  the  German  em- 
pire, and  San  Francisco  for  the  Chinese 
provinces,  though  he  is  generous  enough 
to  admit  that  the  latter  city  may  retain 
its  freedom,  both  politically  and  com- 
mercially, in  the  midst  of  its  Chinese 
environment. 

If  anything  could  be  more  amusing 
than  this  summary  program  for  our 
dismemberment  and  national  destiuction, 
it  is  the  earnestness  and  seriousness 
with  which  several  of  the  French  publi- 
cations receive  and  discuss  the  theory 
and  plan.  To  us  in  America  and  to 
almost  everybod)'  else  the  prediction 
cannot  be  presented  as  anything  but 
a  huge  joke;  but  there  are  several 
French  journals  with  scientific  names 
and  pretensions  that  actually  regard  it 
as  a  genuine  deduction  from  sociological 
premises. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DE- 
PARTHENT. 

Course  of  Study:  "The  course  of 
study  for  Sunday  Schools  as  marked  out 
in  the  Treatise  is  a  two  fold  one.  First, 
and  most  important,  that  of  religious 
training  for  the  young.  Second,  theolog- 
ical instruction.  The  great  aim  of 
Sunday  School  work  is  to  insure  right 
action;   and  to  plant  within  the  hearts  of 


the  pupils  a  faith  in  and  living  testimony 
of  the  divinity  of  the  latter-day  work,  as 
revealed  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  a  desire  to  obey  its  doctrines 
and  ordinances.  In  short,  to  make 
Latter-day  Saints  of  them. 

"The  arrangement  of  subjects  pro- 
vides for  the  presentation  and  inculca- 
tion of  religious  and  moral  principles. 
The  treatment  of  stories,  even  if  the 
subjects  are  taken  from  the  Bible,  Book 
of  Mormon,  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  or  the 
life  of  prominent  men  or  women  of  the 
Church,  must  have  the  inculcating  of 
some  religious  truth  in  view,  as  other- 
wise the  story  will  be  without  its  chief 
value. 

"  We  therefore  urge  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  appropriate  stories,  songs, 
object  lessons  and  gem  thoughts,  as  a 
means  of  teaching  religious  principles 
so  that  they  may  become  motives  of 
action.  The  standard  Church  works  have 
been  carefully  examined,  and  the  refer- 
ences thereto  in  the  Treatise  so  graded 
and  classified  as  to  aid  greatly  in  teaching 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  No  text 
book  should  be  used  that  is  not  approved 
by  the  Sunday  School  Union  Board. 

"The  aim  of  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  im- 
planting of  religious  truths  by  precept 
and  example,  rather  than  merely  teach- 
ing theological  facts,  for  the  knowledge 
of  facts  alone  will  not  make  a  child 
religious.  A  plan  of  home  reading  is 
likewise  suggested,  which  should  he 
worked  out  in  detail  by  each  teacher  so 
as  to  harmonize  with  the  regular  class 
work. 

"Realizing  that  a  plan  of  study  can 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  only  when 
it  is  worked  out  in  detail  by  those  who 
are  to  do  the  teaching,  a  general  outline 
of  the  work  to  be  followed  is  presented, 
with     abundance    of     material     properly 
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arranged  and  classified,  leaving  to  the 
good  judgment  of  the  teacher,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  super- 
infendent,  the  detailed  planning  of  the 
work. 

"The  plan  is  broad  enough  to  embrace 
the  condition  of  any  Sunday  School  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  we  urge  that 
it  be  as  closely  adhered  to  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  thus  making  our 
schools,  to  a  degree  at  least,   uniform. 

"To  complete  the  entire  course  as 
laid  out  in  all  grades,  keeping  in  view 
the  securing  of  right  action  through  the 
education  of  motive,  will  require  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  Gospel; 
and  if  properly  taught  should  result  in 
the  true  religious  education  of  the  young.  " 

The  above  general  statement  is  taken 
from  page  13  of  the  Treatise  and  is  re- 
printed in  these  columns  to  arouse  those 
teachers  who  have  not  jet  secured  a 
copy  of  this  work  to  get  one  immediately. 
No  live  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
a  Treatise. 


children  do  not  meet  with  the  school 
when  it  re-convenes  after  the  close  of 
the  class  e.xercises. 


Concert  Exercises:  It  is  reported 
that  many  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
("hurch  neglect  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant exercises  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Union  Board,  viz: 
Recitation  in  Concert.  The  matter  was 
recently  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  and  it  was  recommended  that 
every  school  make  it  a  practice  to  have 
a  concert  exercise  every  Sunday  imme- 
diately after  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament,  the  exercises  to  be  selected 
from  the  following: 

Articles  of  Faith. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Exercises  on  Church  Authorities. 

It  is  suggested  to  have  this  concert 
exercise  at  the  close  of  the  Sacrament 
because    in     some    schools    the     smaller 


ANECDOTES    OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 


An  ex-minister  to  Greece  from  this 
country,  Mr.  Fern,  recentl)'  told  a  story 
to  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  manners  in 
the  court  at  Athens. 

Commodore  ,  then    captain  in  the 

United  States  Navy,  was  a  few  years  ago 
in  command  of  a  war-ship  at  Athens. 
He  was  an  extremely  modest,  shy  man, 
who  avoided  all  society  but  that  of  the 
family  of  the  minister,  who  had  long 
been  his  friends.  One  day  he  came  in 
and  with  a  look  of  annoyance  produced 
a  card  stamped  with  the  royal  arms. 

"King  George  has  asked  me  to  din- 
ner," he  said.  "Such  nonsense!  What 
shall  I  do  at  a  royal  banquet?" 

"You  will  enjoy  the  dinner,"  his 
friends  said.  "King  George  is  a  man 
worth  knowing,  on  or  ofl  a  throne." 

"Well,  I  can't  go.  I'll  decline.  I 
have  another  engagement." 

"That  does  not  matter.  You  must  go. 
A  royal  invitation  is  a  command." 

The  captain  grumbled,  but  his  friends 
laughed.  "Come  and  tell  us  about  the 
banquet  when  it  is  over,"   they  said. 

The  morning  after  the  dinner  the  cap- 
tain appeared  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance. "I  am  amazed!"  he  said.  "I 
was  ushered  into  a  parlor  where  a 
pleasant,  intelligent-looking  man  was 
sitting,  with  one  child  on  his  knee  and 
another  beside  him.  He  shook  hands 
as  cordially  as  any  American  gentleman 
would  have  done. 

"These  are  my  children,'  he  said. 
'We  are  telling  riddles.  Can  you  guess 
riddles,   captain?' 

"We    told    riddles    and    then     played 
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games.  The  fun  almost  degenerated  in- 
to a  romp.  The  little  princess  sat  on 
my  knee,  and  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced and  the  children  were  dismissed, 
they  clung  to  me  and  begged  me  to 
come  again.  If  all  royalties  are  like 
these,  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  be 
afraid  of  or  to  dislike." 

The  captain  afterward  became  the 
trusted  friend  of  King  George,  who 
doubtless  discerned  in  him  the  qualities 
which  have  since  made  him  a  well- 
known    commander. 

It  is  related  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
once  president  of  France,  that,  when  a 
very  little  boy,  he  was  left  for  some 
time  on  a  veranda  where  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  was  a  brilliant  parrot  in 
a  great  gilded  cage.  He  had  never  seen 
anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  soon 
approached  to  investigate.  Then,  grow- 
ing bolder,  he  began  poking  and  teas- 
ing the  gorgeous  creature,  which  was 
swinging  head  downward  in  such  a 
curious  way,  eyeing  him  sideways  with 
a  beady  black  eye.  After  a  short  time 
the  parrot  had  had  enough  of  this;  it 
righted  itself  suddenly  on  its  perch,  and 
ejaculated  harshly: 

"Have  you  nearly  finished?" 
The  polite  French  child  was  astounded, 
but  he  rose  to  the  occasion.  Pulling  off 
his  cap  with  his  best  bow,  he  replied 
suavely,  "Pardon,  monsieur,  I  took  you 
for  a  bird!" 

Robert  Burns  was  once  standing  upon 
the  quay  at  Greenock  when  a  wealthy 
merchant  belonging  to  that  town  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  in  the  harbor.  A 
sailor  plunged  in,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  rescued  the  merchant,  who 
could  not  swim.  When  the  rescued 
man  was  restored  to  consciousness,  it 
was  found  that  the  fright  and  the  wet- 
ting were  the  only  bad  consequences  of 


his  mishap.  Calling  for  the  sailor,  his 
preserver,  the  merchant  presented  him 
with  his  thanks  and  a  shilling.  The 
crowd  loudly  protested  against  such 
shabby  conduct,  but  Burns,  with  a. 
scornful  smile,  begged  them  to  be 
silent — "for,"  said  he,  "the  gentleman 
must  know  best  what  his  life  is   worth!" 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  Wellington 
illustrates  his  extraordinary  coolness  and 
nerve.  One  day  the  duke  was  sitting  at 
his  library  table,  when  the  door  opened, 
and,  without  any  announcement,  in 
stalked  a  tall  man  with  a  singularly  evil 
face. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  duke,  in 
his  short  and  dry  manner,  looking  up 
without  the  slightest  change  of  coun- 
tenance upon  the  intruder. 

"I  am  ApoUyon.  I  was  sent  here  to 
kill  you. " 

"Kill  me?     Very  odd!" 

"I  am  ApoUyon,  and  I  must  put  you 
to  death.  ' 

"Obliged  to  do  it  today?" 

"I  am  not  told  the  day  or  the  hour, 
but  I  must  do  my  mission." 

"Very  inconvenient;  very  busy;  great 
many  letters  to  write.  Call  again,  or 
write  me  word.      I'll  be  ready    for  you." 

The  duke  then  went  on  with  his  cor- 
respondence. The  maniac,  appalled 
probably  by  the  stern,  immovable  old 
gentleman,  backed  out  of  the  room,  and 
in  half  an  hour  was  in  an  asylum. 

A  good  Greeley  story  is  told  by  a 
writer  in  TheYouth' s  Companion     Hesavs: 

Horace  Greeley's  sympathy  with  the 
working  classes  was  intense,  and  his 
indignation  toward  those  who  oppressed 
them  was  not  unlike  the  "perfect  hatred" 
of  the  Hebrew  king.  A  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  this  sympathy  and  indignation  is 
given  in  the  "Personal  Recollections" 
of  James  R.  Gilmore,  who  was  formerly 
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one  of  the  editorial  corps  of  the  New 
York   Tfiburti-, 

One  winter  night  two  thinly  and 
poorly  clad  women  entered  the  room  of 
the  managing  editor  and  asked  to  see 
Mr.  Greele)-.  Mr.  Gilmore,  who  was 
reading  proof-sheets,  answered  that  Mr. 
Greeley  was  very  busy,  and  a  hah  a 
dozen  gentlemen  were  waiting  to  see 
him;  but  if  they  could  wait,  he  would 
probably  give  fhem  audience. 

They  were  willing  to  wait,  and  Mr. 
Gilmore  ushered  them  into  the  great 
editor's  apartment,  where  he  sat  at  his 
desk,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  ab- 
sorbed in  an  editorial. 

Curious  to  see  what  kind  of  a  recep- 
tion he  would  give  the  women,  Mr. 
Gilmore  lingered  near  the  doorway.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Greeley  had  finished  his 
editorial,  he  turned  around  and  glanced 
at  his  visitors.  The  gentlemen  were 
well  known  to  him,  for  each  man  was  a 
prominent  politician;  but,  giving  them 
scarcely  any  attention,  he  rose  and  said 
courteously  to  the  women: 

"Ladies,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  younger  of  the  two  stepped 
timidly  forward  and  explained  their 
errand.  They  were  employes  in  a  hoop- 
skirt  factory,  where  the  workwomen  had 
the  day  before  suspended  work  and 
demanded  an  increase  of  wages. 

"What  pay  do  you  get?"  asked  Mr. 
Greeley. 

"Three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week," 
was  the  timid  answer. 

"And  how  much  of  that  goes  for 
board?" 

"Three  dollars. " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
only  fifty  cents  a  week  for  your  clothes 
and  other  necessaries?" 

"That  is  all. " 

"It's  a  shame — a  burning  shame," 
said  Mr.    Greeley,    fjuickly.       'You    wish 


me  to  expose  these  men.  I  will  do  it. 
They  shall  have  a  column  in  tomorrow's 
Tribune.  " 

Then,  seeing  Mr.  Gilmore  standing  in 
the  doorway,  he  said:  "Be  kind  enough 
to  show  these  ladies  to  the  slairvvay, 
and"  i  drawing  his  ear  down  to  him  and 
speaking  in  a  lower  tone)  "look  at  their 
clothes!  Give  them  ten  or  twenty  dol- 
lars;  I'll  pay  It." 

"Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Greeley  said 
to  me?"  asked  Mr.  Gilmore  of  the 
younger  woman,  as  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  outer  editorial  room. 

"Yes,  sir;  but  we  don't  want  alms — 
we  ask  for  justice,  not  charity,"  she 
answered. 

"He  does  not  consider  it  charity.  He 
thinks  it  a  duty  to  divide  his  larger 
earnings  with  those  who  are  underpaid. 
He  will  be  offended  if  you  refuse  the 
money,"  answered  Mr.   Gilmore. 

"We  wouldn't  offend  him  for  the 
world,"  said  the  woman,  reluctantly  tak- 
ing the  offered  banknote.  "I  shall  pray 
God  to  bless  him. "" 

"Did  those  women  take  the  money?" 
asked  Mr.  Greeley,  after  his  visitors 
had  left. 

"Yes;  '  a  twenty-dollar  bill — I  hed 
nothing  smaller.  But  I'll  compromise 
with  you  for  ten,"  answered  T\Ir.  Gilmore. 

"No,  \ow  won't,"  said  Mr.  Greeley, 
fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  the  money. 
"But  I  haven't  a  dollar.  You'll  have  to 
get  it  of  Sinclair  (the  cashien;  and 
mind,  if  you  don't  collect  the  whole  we'll 
have  a  row. " 

A  story,  recently  revived,  of  King  Hum- 
bert of  Italy,  is  well  worth  repeating. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  king  and 
queen  of  Italy  were  driving  through  the 
streets  of  Naples,  when  a  peasant  sprang 
on  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  and  with  a 
drawn    blade  in  his    hand,  tried  to    stab 
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the  king.  The  prime  minister,  who 
was  driving  with  them,  interposed  his 
own  body  and  received  the  knife  instead. 
The  blood  from  the  wound  saturated  the 
dress  of  the  queen,  and  it  was  many 
years  before  she  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  day's  experience.  The 
peasant  was  tried,  and  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  died  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  years.  But  the  peasant 
all  this  time  had  an  old  mother  living 
at  Frascati,  a  sad  old  woman,  of  whom 
the  neighbors  knew  little,  except  that 
she  lived  in  comfort  and  no  little  luxury 
for  one  of  her  position.  She  died  the 
other  day,  and  then  for  the  first  time  it 
was  discovered  that  for  twenty  years, 
ever  since  her  son  had  tried  to  kill  his 
king,  this  old  mother  had  been  cared 
for  by  the  king  himself,  supported  out 
of  his  own  privy  purse,  no  one  except- 
ing the  controller  in  charge  ot  it  know- 
ing a  word  of  the  matter. 

To  judge  from  his  sub-titles,  "Victor- 
ious Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  King  of 
the  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  Lieutenant  of 
(lod,"  Menelik  II  should  be  "every 
inch  a  king;  '  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  severil  inches  of  child,  and 
naughty  child  at  that,  under  the  black, 
polished  skin  of  this  monarch  of  Abys- 
sinia. 

The  child  in  Menelik  was  once  easy 
to  amuse.  Very  little  sufficed  to  enter- 
tain him,  and  Vicomte  de  Poncins  re- 
lates in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that 
the  first  sugarloaf  which  was  presented 
to  him  threw  him  into  ecstasies  of  pleas- 
ure, and  that  he  and  his  consort 
were  discovered  with  that  blessed  pro- 
duct of  civilization  between  them,  lick- 
ing it  vigorously. 

But  those  good  times  are  past;  Euro- 
peans have  brought  Menelik  so  many 
voys  that  he  has  become  critical.      When 


a  new  traveler  is  announced  he  now 
awaits  with  impatience  the  customary 
present,  trying  to  fiad  out  beforehand 
whether  it  is  to  be  something  new,  in 
which  case  the  audience  is  speedily 
granted. 

He  is  much  interested  in  all  machin- 
ery, which,  including  watches,  he  in- 
variably takes  to  pieces.  Sometimes  he 
deigns  to  be  present  at  the  unpacking 
of  the  traveler's  boxes,  and  to  appro- 
priate any  little  object  that  pleases  him. 
Such  informal  examinations  please  him 
vastly. 

"If  I  had  not  been  a  king,"  he  re- 
marks at  times,  "I  should  like  to  have 
been  a  custom-house  officer." 

\'icomte  de  Poncins  pleased  Menelik 
so  much  with  a  pair  of  hastily  darned 
socks  that  he  insisted  on  unsocking,  for 
his  own  benefit,  a  party  of  missionaries 
who  passed  through  Adis  Abeda  shortly 
afterward;  but  nowadays  he  must  re- 
ceive more  costly  gifts,  and  like  Oliver 
Twist,  he  asks  for  more. 

Sometimes  his  majesty,  tiring  of  his 
presents,  gives  them  away,  and  a  silver 
soup  tureen,  part  of  the  gift  of  a  Euro- 
pean sovereign,  has  been  seen  on  the 
head  of  one  of  his  armed  warriors. 

During  the  winter  months  the  little 
colony  of  sixty  or  seventy  English  people 
at  Teheran,  Persia,  organize  concerts 
for  one  another's  amusement.  When 
the  weather  is  cold,  of  course  there  is 
skating.  Skating  is  the  greatest  marvel 
of  all  to  the  Persians.  A  few  years 
ago  the  late  Shah,  Nasr  i-Din,  saw 
twenty  skaters  twirling  and  curling  and 
spinning  gracefully  on  the  ice/  He  was 
amused;  he  thought  it  wonderful.  The 
next  day  he  sent  to  the  legation  and 
borrowed  a  dozen  pairs  of  skates.  These 
he  made  his  ministers  put  on  and  at- 
tempt to  skate  on  the  lake  in  the   palace 
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grounds.  The  poor  ministers  were  ter- 
ribly discomfited,  but  it  was  twice  as 
much  as  their  heads  were  worth  to 
refuse.  His  majesty  was  more  amused 
than  ever,  and  he  nearly  had  a  fit  from 
laughing. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Blackie  often 
told  this  anecdote  on  himself.  The 
genial  old  professor  used  to  form  a  very 
picturesque  feature  of  the  Edinburgh 
streets.  He  was  a  wiry  old  patriarch, 
with  handsome  features  and  hair  fall- 
ing in  ringlets  about  his  shoulders. 
No  one  who  saw  him  could  possibly  for- 
get him.  One  day  he  was  accosted  by 
a  very  dirty  little  boot-black  with  this: 
"Shine  your  boots,  sir?"  The  pro- 
fessor was  impressed  by  the  filthiness 
of  the  boy's   face. 

"I  don't  want  a  shine,  my  lad,"  said 
he.  "But  if  you'll  go  and  wash  your 
face  I'll  give  you  sixpence." 

"A  richt,  sir,"  was  the  lad's  reply. 
Then  he  went  over  to  a  neighboring  foun- 
tain and  made  his  ablutions.  Returning, 
he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  money. 

"Well,  my  lad,"  said  the  professor, 
"you  have  earned  your  sixpence.  Here 
it  is. " 

"1  dinna  want  it,"  returned  the  boy 
with  a  lordly  air.  "Ye  can  keep  it  and 
get  yer  hair  cut." 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


B'SHOP    JOHN    PHILIP    NEWMAN. 

Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  whose 
death  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,  will  be 
remembered  by  name  if  not  in  person 
by  a  good  many  readers  of  this  paper, 
hy  reason  of  his  debate  on  the  question 
of  polygamy  with  the  late  Apostle  Orson 
Pratt.      The  discussion  lasted  three  days. 


and  it  occurred  in  this  city  in  August, 
1870.  It  was  agreed  beforehand  that  no 
decision  should  be  rendered  by  the 
umpires,  or  referees,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  but  the  vast  audiences  who 
listened  to  the  arguments,  and  the  still 
vaster  audiences  who  read  the  full  re- 
port of  the  speeches,  could  not  be 
restrained  from  judging  for  themselves  as 
to  which  side  had  been  the  more  ably 
argued.  The  great  majority,  both  of 
listeners  and  readers,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Dr.  Newman  had  been 
pretty  thoroughly  demolished;  and  that 
neither  his  Scriptural  knowledge  nor  his 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  (which 
was  expected  to  enable  him  to  throw 
much  new  light  on  the  meaning  of 
certain  passages  which  he  hoped  to  use 
for  his  argument)  could  stand  against 
the  hard,  relentless  logic  of  Elder  Pratt. 
In  fact  he  found  in  the  latter  a  student 
who  understood  both  the  Scriptures  and 
the  ancient  languages  better  than  he 
did;  and  the  Eastern  press  generally 
twitted  him  without  mercy  on  the  sur- 
prise which  he  encountered  and  the 
defeat  which  he  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mormon  preacher. 

Dr.  Newman  was  more  of  a  diploma- 
tist than  a  parson,  and  perhaps  more  of 
a  showman  than  either.  He  craved 
notoriety,  and  was  a  seeker  not  only  of 
lucre  but  of  position.  A  funeral  ser- 
mon in  which  he  compared  the  deceased, 
a  young  man,  with  the  Savior,  is  said 
to  have  brought  him  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. He  aspired  and  labored  for  years 
to  secure  election  as  a  bishop  in  the 
Methodist  church,  and  at  last  obtained 
it,  after  employicg  much  the  same 
means  as  candidates  for  political  nomi- 
nations do.  But  even  those  who  did 
not  like  him  admitted  that  he  made  an 
energetic  and  efficient  bishop;  and  he 
undoubtedlv   possessed    more    than  com- 
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mon   ability    as    an  orator,    writer,    and 
executive  man  of  affairs. 

In  a  previous  volume  I  made  mention 
of  a  personal  grievance  which  he  thought 
he  had  against  me,  because  of  the 
prayer  which  I  offered  at  the  close  of 
the  discussion  referred  to.  His  was  the 
concluding  speech,  and,  as  if  conscious 
that  no  one  would  have  a  chance  to 
reply  to  him,  he  entered  upon  a  tirade 
rather  than  an  argument  and  was  very 
offensive.  My  prayer  seemed  to  hurt 
his  feelings  very  much,  and  he  rushed 
into  print  next  day  to  claim  that  in  it  I 
had  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  him. 
His  soreness  on  the  subject,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  was  quite 
amusing;  and  about  all  he  got,  from 
those  who  understood  the  situation,  was 
to  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 


a  partial  casualty  list    for    the    last 
"fourth." 

I  alluded  lately  to  the  dangers  and 
disasters  that  nearly  always  accompany 
the  usual  observance  of  Independence 
Day — fire  and  gunpowder  being  the  chief 
ingredients  in  the  patriotism  now  mani- 
fested on  the  occason.  An  eastern  paper 
has  taken  the  pains  to  collect  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  the 
particulars  bearing  on  this  subject  for 
the  holiday  just  passed,  and  it  presents 
what  it  calls  a  "Fourth  of  July  Casualty 
List."  From  this  list,  it  appears  that  in 
the  cities  referred  to,  there  were  thirty- 
three  persons  killed  and  1,730  injured; 
fire  losses  amounted  to  §233,070;  injur- 
ies were  received  as  follows:  by  cannon 
crackers,  731  ;  by  powder  explosions, 
2.57;  by  toy  pistols  and  cannons,  259;  by 
stray  bullets  60.  This  startling  list,  be  it 
remembered,  represents  just  the  results 
of  one  Fourth  of  July  in  a  compara- 
tively   few  of    the  places    where    bombs 


burst  and  powder  burned  in  this  great 
and  glorious  land  of  ours.  Isn't  it  a 
pretty  large  price  to  pay  for  the  "fun" 
which  was  furnished?  And  does  it  not 
suggest  to  sensible  people  that  there  i-; 
more  than  folly  in  going  on  year  after 
year  with  a  performance  so    dangerous? 

The  Editor. 


THE  LITTLE  HISSIONARY. 


CHAPTER     XV. 

"Mama,"  said  Mary  one  day  to  her 
mother  just  before  the  Christmas  day,. 
"I've  not  been  doing  any  missionary 
work  for  a  longtime." 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  dear?" 

"  Well,  I've  grumbled  about  my  chores, 
and  I've  quarreled  with  the  boys,  and 
lots  of  things."  The  sweet  little  moutli 
took  on  a  pathetic  droop  and  the  child' 
leaned  sadly  against  her  mother's 
shoulder. 

They  were  sitting  down  on  the  front 
steps  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  waiting 
for  Papa  and  the  boys  to  come  home- 
from  the  mill.  Baby  Joey  was  crawling 
about  in  the  thick  grass,  now  and  then 
drawing  himself  up  by  the  steps  and 
throwing  pieces  of  grass  playfully  at 
Mama  or  gravely  depositing  such 
sticks  and  bits  as  he  could  find  in  the 
grass  on  the  steps,  until  they  were  piled 
up,  when  he  would  brush  them  all  away 
with  one  sweep  and  a  joyous  laugh. 

The  mother  recognized  the  seat  of  hei 
little  girl's  trouble,  and  was  herself 
somewhat  disturbed  that  the  child  should 
thus  early  develop  the  sensitive  na- 
ture so  quick  to  become  discouraged 
with  itself,  so  hungry  for  approval  and 
encouragement  from  loved  ones. 

No    matter,    said    the    mother  in     her 
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heart,   if  life  doth  prove  to    my  darling 

that  she  must  find  her  encouragement  in 
her  own  heart,  and  that  she  must  harden 
herself  to  these  impulses  of  unhappiness 
and  dissatisfaction,  while  she  is  with  me 
I  shall  give  her  the  whole  wealth  of  my 
own  sympathy  and  love. 

Drawing  the  little  one  close  to  her 
heart,  she  said  softly: 

"Mary,  dear,  you  are  a  missionary  of 
light  and  sunshine  in  our  house  every 
day.  Don't  you  remember  how  happy 
little  Joe  was  when  you  drew  him  up  the 
hill  this  afternoon?  And  when  I  was  so 
tired  today,  your  sweet  singing  rested 
me  and  filled  my  heart  with  joy;  while 
the  lovelight  in  your  dear  little  eyes  for 
Papa  when  he  comes  home  tonight,  and 
the  squeeze  of  your  loving  arms  will 
make  him  forget  he  is  tired  at  all.  And 
wasn't  it  just  like  my  little  missionary 
to  consent  to  stay  home  with  me  while 
the  little  boys    went   down  after  Papa?" 

"Did  I  do  all  that.  Mama?"  sighed 
the  happy  girl,  as  she  lay  in  comfort  on 
her  Mama's  shoulder.  "It  didn't  seem 
as  if  I  had  done  anything  at  all,  but  be 
naughty." 

"Dear  child,  we  are  all  naughty,  at 
times.  Mama  and  Papa  get  cross  some- 
times and  scold,  and  everybody  is  more 
or  less  naughty.  But  we  must  try  every 
day  to  be  good  more  often  than  we  are 
naughty." 

"I  will  try.  Mama.  There  comes 
Papa,"  and  away  she  flew  to  meet  the 
father,  who  came  up  the  grass-grown 
path  followed  by  the  two  little  boys. 

"Papa,  tomorrow  is  _hristmas  eve, 
you  know,  and  we  are  to  have  our  box 
opened  that  Grandma  Howe  sent  us  from 
Mauna  Pohaku,"  and  Mary  skipped  and 
laughed  with  uncontrollable  delight. 

"All  right,  Mary,"  answered  her  father. 
"And  what  if  the  box  is  filled  with  an 
April  fool!" 


Mary  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
and  when  it  was  explained  to  her  she 
was  shrewd  enough  to  suggest  that 
people  couldn't  make  April  fools  in 
December. 

"Ah  but,"  objected  Mr.  Argyle,  "we 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  to  the 
folks  in  Utah,  and  how  do  you  know  but 
what  it  is  April  in  Utah  when  it  is 
December  here?" 

That  conundrum  silenced   Mary. 

The  children  were  early  awake  that 
Christmas  eve  day;  the  hours  seemed  so 
long,  they  could  scarcely  contain  them- 
selves. And  the  mother  was  so  busy 
with  many  extra  jobs  that  she  had  no 
time  to  provide  amusement. 

She  had  sent  in  to  Honolulu  for  some 
supplies  and  was  making  an  old- 
fashioned  plum  pudding.  Even  if  it  was 
summer  all  the  time,  Christmas  called  for 
plum-pudding  and  fruit  cake. 

"Do  let  the  raisins  alone.  Tommy!" 
she  said  impatiently,  as  the  little  fellow 
dipped  his  fingers  in  the  dish  for  the 
seventh  time. 

"Peny  more  over  yare,  Mama,"  an- 
swered the  little  fellow,  pointing  to  the 
pile  of  undressed  raisins  on  the  far  side 
of  the  table;   "peny  more  over  yare." 

"There  may  be  plenty  more  over  there 
now,  but  there  won't  be  long  if  you 
children  don't  stop." 

"Where  do  raisins  y;row.  Mama?" 
asked  Allan. 

Ah!  There  was  the  solution  to  the 
mother's  difficulty.  She  began  the  story 
of  the  young  vines,  the  tender  green 
leaves,  the  green  tiny  fruit  which 
developed  and  darkened  under  the  ar- 
dent kiss  of  the  sun,  gathering  nectar 
and  spice  as  it  ripened,  until  the  grapes 
hung  in  great  clusters,  juicy  and  sweet, 
under  the  large  green  leaves  which  only 
half  hid  them  from  sun  and  dew. 

Then  the    story    of    the   grape-pickers, 
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the  drying  and  packing,  and  shipping 
followed.  The  story  of  how  wine  was 
made  and  people  used  it,  gave  another 
opportunity  to  teach  a  lesson. 

"Why  don't  we  have  wine,   Mama?" 

"Because  the  Lord  tells  us  it  is  not 
good  to  drink  that  which  makes  people 
intoxicated  and  thus  steals  away  their 
senses.  Drunken  people  commit  a  great 
many  crimes. " 

"And  are  all  people  that  drink  wine 
drunkards?" 

"Oh  no,  child.  But  wine  and  all 
kinds  of  liquor  create  an  appetite  in  the 
system  for  more  and  more;  the  more  you 
drink  it,  the  more  you  love  to,  and  one 
is  in  danger  of  soon  getting  to  be  a 
drunkard.  I  want  my  children  never  to 
touch  wine  or  beer  or  whiskey." 

The  children  then  asked  about  the 
spices  and  citron;  stories  of  other  tropi- 
cal isles  of  the  sea,  where  grew  "spice 
and  all  things  nice,"  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other.  And  by  the  time  the  stories 
were  finished,  the  pudding  was  ready  to 
put  into  the  little  bag  or  bucket  and  set  to 
boil  in  the  iron  pot  of  boiling  water. 

As  Mama  was  mixing  it  up,  Mary  said 
something  about  the  suet. 

"I  know  it  is  not  good  to  eat  much 
meat  down  here,  Mary,  where  it  is 
always  summer,  and  Mama  eats  none  at 
all.  But  you  children  eat  poi,  and 
sometimes  Mama  lets  you  have  a  taste 
of  meat,  and  we  are  obliged  to  use  the 
fat  to  cook  with  occasionally  or  use  lard, 
and  we  don't  believe  in  pig  meat,  do  we?" 

The  children  acquiesced;  although, 
dear  little  inconsistent  people  that  they 
were,  they  always  selected  a  piece  of 
pork  whenever  they  went  to  a  native 
feast,  and  they  each  one  paid  the  penalty 
with  a  touch  of  bilousness  after  it,  as 
Mama  was  careful  to  point  out  to  them. 

That  afternoon  wore  slowly  away;  all 
things  must  end,  though,   and   Mary  had 


been  closeted  with  Aunt  Nell,  to  whom 
she  had  paid  many  mysterious  visits  for 
the  past  three  weeks.  Occasionally, 
when  Mama  came  upon  them,  there  was 
a  great  scamper  and  scream  and  flurry. 
Mama  always  reassured  them  by  her 
blindness  and  seeming  stupidity,  for  she 
would  not  for  the  world  spoil  the  dear 
delusions  of  mj'stery  and  secrecy  which 
lent  so  much  charm  to  the  Christmas 
tide. 

So  that  Mary  obtained  willing  per- 
mission to  visit  Aunt  Nell,  charged  to 
return  inside  of  two  hours. 

Allan's  ruler  was  all  done,  as  might 
be  expected  of  the  thrifty  little  fellow, 
but  Tommy's  bore  only  a  few  whittles 
across  its  rough  surface. 

"Bring  it  here.  Tommy,"  said  Allan, 
"and  I  will  help  you  finish  it." 

So  they  sat  on  the  step  working  away. 
Tommy  happy  at  his  favorite  occupation 
of  watching  other  people  work,  while 
Allan  was  likewise  well  content,  for  he 
loved  to  work,  and  loved  to  help  others. 

The  prayer  bell  rang  and  all  the 
families  gathered  as  usual  at  the  big 
room  in  the  mission  house. 

Mrs.  Argyle  never  forgot  that  night; 
each  moment  and  evfent  seemed  to 
stamp  itself  on  her  memor\-  never  to  be 
eradicated. 

There  in  the  big  chair,  the  only  onp, 
sat  the  president  of  the  mission,  his 
bald  head  shining  out  of  the  semidatk- 
ness  of  his  corner  behind  the  desk. 
His  blue  eyes  were  quick,  and  his  mo- 
tions full  of  nervous  energy.  Near  him 
sat  the  Exile,  his  strong,  true  face,  and 
kindly  yet  piercing  brown  eyes  noting 
everything  and  everybody  with  a  rapid 
yet  comprehensive  survey. 

Around  the  circle  sat  Sister  Hale  with 
sweet  little   Ina  on  her   lap. 

The  choir  leader,  good  kind  lad 
that  he  was — I   wish  there  were  time    to 
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tell  many  things  about  him  and  his  dear 
little  wife. 

The  boys,  rollicking  fellows  among 
themselves,  but  reasonably  staid  and 
dignihed  before  the  natives,  ranged 
themselves  behind  the  long  kitchen 
table. 

The  young  wives  slipped  in  and  sat 
down  on  the  first  handy  chair.  The 
Wilcoxes  and  Argyles,  with  good  old 
Bishop  Madsen  and  wife,  sat  variously 
on  the  hard  old  lounge  or  chairs  adja- 
cent to  the  door. 

That  night,  after  prayers,  the  presi- 
dent's wife,  who  was  the  jolliest  little 
woman  on  the  plantation,  announced 
that  as  it  was  Christmas  eve,  the  sisters 
had  made  some  cakes  and  lemonade, 
and  they  were  to  have  some  games  and 
music. 

Allan  and  Tommy  looked  at  their 
mother;  they  knew  it  was  their  bed  time, 
and  they  were  both  anxious  to  get  to 
bed  so  that  the  Christmas  would  come 
the  sooner.  However,  the  prospect  of 
games  and  fun,  lemonade  and  cake,  was 
very  delightful. 

"You  can  please  yourselves,  boys," 
said  the  mother  in  answer  to  the  look. 
"You  can  go  over  and  go  to  bed,  it's 
moonlight  you  know,  and  the  trundle 
bed  is  out  all  ready  for  you,  or  you  can 
stay  herewith  us.      Mary  wants  to  stay." 

That  settled  it;  if  Mary  wanted  to 
stay,  so  did  they.      And  so  they  did. 

What  an  evening  that  was;  from  the 
Exile  down  to  little  Tommy,  everybody 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  fun   and  frolic. 

First,  two  new  Elders  were  introduced 
to  the  Johnson  family.  Now,  if  none 
of  you  have  ever  been  introduced  to  the 
famous  family  of  Johnson,  with  their 
queer  words  and  queerer  actions,  1  shall 
not  attempt  to  make  the  introduction. 

Neither  Tommy  nor  Allan  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Johnson  family,  so  out  they 


went  with  the  two  young  Elders,  and 
such  laughing  and  shouting  as  they  in- 
dulged in  when  they  discovered  just 
what  and  who  the  Johnsons  were. 

Then  the  Exile,  merriest  of  the  party, 
started  the  tin  plate  spinning;  and  such 
running,  and  screaming,  and  laughter 
and  fun!  Tommy  was  caught,  and  Sis- 
ter Wilcox  was  caught  and  then  Allan, 
and  even  ihe  Exile  himself  was  obliged 
to  give  in  his  forfeit.  Really  it  was 
surprising;  nearly  everybody  in  the 
room  but  Papa  Argyle,  who  was  as  spry 
as  a  cat,  missed  that  spinning  plate  and 
let  it  fall  ignominiously  to  the  floor. 

Then  the  forfeits  were  to  be  gathered 
and  redeemed. 

"Let  them  be  hung  over  my  head," 
said  Mrs.  Argyle,  who  was  fond  of  as- 
signing all  sorts  of  impossible  tasks  to 
the  unfortunate  possessors  of  the  trifles 
gathered. 

"Heavy,  heavy  hangs  over  your  head!" 

"Fine  or  superfine?" 

"Fine,"  replied  Elder  Alberto,  who 
held  the  forfeit  aloft.  "What  shall  the 
owner  do  to  redeem  it?" 

"He  may  sing  a  song,  dance  a  jig,  or 
tell  a  story. " 

It  was  Allan's!  The  little  fellow  grew 
very  pale,  for  he  was  timid  and  nervous. 

His  father  whispered  reassurances, 
and  Mary  told  him  he  was  going  to  be  a 
man  some  day  and  must  not  mind  a 
trifle  like  that. 

Allan  jumped  off  his  chair,  his  heart 
beating  like  a  trip  hammer,  and  stand- 
ing out  in  the  middle  of  the  room  piped 
out  his  little  song. 

"Sweet  violets,  sweeter  than  all  the  roses, 
Laid  down  with  fragrance  and   sparkling  with 
the  dndes." 

Then  came  Sister  Wilcox;  she  was 
told  to  tell  her  first  love  story. 

Good  soul  that  she  was,  she  started 
out  to  comply  with  her  forfeit.      She  was 
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a  good-natured,  easy-going  sister,  whom 
the  young  Elders  loved  to  "gas"  as  they 
inelegantly  termed  it;  and  she  was  not 
displeased  with  the  nonsense,  but  joined 
in  the  joke. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  chaff  be- 
tween her  and  the  young  men  before 
she  began  her  tale. 

"Well,  you  know,  it  was  in  Oakby,  in 
Leicestershire.  And  James  Sikes  used 
to  come  and  see  me  to  church  of  a  Sun- 
day evening.  James  came  as  usual  one 
Sunday,  and  we  went  off  to  church. 
Coming  home  then  we  left  the  church — 
and,  you  know  James  was  a  nice  lad — and 
coming  home  from  church — I  was  but 
fourteen — we  came  all  along  all  nice, 
and  we  got  to  the  common " 

The  good  lady  hesitated,  stopped,  and 
finally  with  an  emphatic  gesture  she 
ended  with: 

"I'll  not  tell  another  word,  so  there!" 

The  young  men  set  up  a  vigorous 
protest,  in  which  all  joined. 

"See  here.  Sister  Wilcox,"  said  Elder 
Alberto.  "We  want  to  know  what  hap- 
pened at  the  common.  You  must  tell 
us,  you  know,  or  we'll  suspect  all  sorts 
of  things. " 

"I  don't  care,"  the  lady  replied,  "I'll 
not  tell  another  word." 

It  was  no  use;  she  wouldn't  tell 
what  confessions  and  pledges  passed  be- 
tween herself  and  her  boyish  sweet- 
heart. Better  for  her  if  she  had,  though, 
for  every  Elder  on  the  mission,  espec- 
ially Brother  Allopeki,  shouted  at  her 
from  window,  or  doorway,  every  time 
she  passed: 

"Sister  Wilcox,  do  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened on  the  common!" 

She  never  did,  though.  That  secret 
lies  buried  in  her  own  heart,  shared 
only  perhaps  by  James  Sikes. 

Then  it  was  the  Exile's  turn.  He  had 
to    dance   a    jig.      And     with     a    courtly 


grace  he  arose  and  began  an  elaborate 
old-fashioned  step  dance  with  much 
pirouetting  and  many  graceful  pigeon- 
wings. 

His  audience  laughed,  and  clapped 
again  and  again;  but  he  would  not  be 
"clapped  out. " 

The  next  game  was  musical  chairs; 
and  Mary  was  exceedingly  expert  at  that 
game,  imitating  the  gyrations  of  her 
shrewd  Papa,  than  whom  there  was  no 
better  player  except  Sister  Hale.  These 
two  usually  wound  up  the  game. 

There  were  songs,  and  Aunt  Nell  had 
to  whistle  her  forfeit  back,  and  I  don't 
know  which  laughed  the  most,  the  roly- 
poly  little  woman  or  her  amused  audience. 

Then  it  was  the  turn. of  the  overseer's 
wife;  she  was  to  dance  a  "hula."  By 
the  time  she  was  through  with  her 
comical  imitation  of  the  native  dance 
the  whole  company  were  convulsed  with 
laughter,  and  the  forfeit  game  was  de- 
clared over. 

The  cakes  and  lemonade  finished  up 
one  of  the  merriest  evenings  ever  spent 
in  Laie.  The  Argyles  never  forgot  it. 
^That  night,  for  the,  first  time,  the 
large  Christmas  box  sent  by  Grandma 
Howe  and  Aunt  Maidie  from  Utah  was 
opened  by  the  parents,  after  the  tired 
children  were  all  asleep. 

Mr.  Argyle  had  wanted  to  open  it 
many  times,  but  his  wife  was  as  fond  of 
Christmas  secrets  as  she  ever  had  been, 
and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  untie 
the  strings  which  covered    the    big    box. 

At  last,  however,  the  midnight  hour  of 
Christmas  eve  had  come,  and  the  box 
was  drawn  out  from  its  hiding  place  and 
slowly  untied  and  then  the  lid   lifted  off. 

Only  those  who  are  far  away  from 
home,  whose  burdens  are  many  and 
pleasures  few  can  appreciate  the  ex- 
quisite delight  with  which  the  parents 
drew    out    the    little    gifts    and    remem- 
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hrances  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

There  was  a  book  for  Papa  from 
Grandma  Howe  and  two  handsome  neck- 
ties from  Aunt  Maidie.  For  Mima 
there  was  such  a  comfortable  pair  of 
slippers  for  the  tired  feet,  and  black 
lace  mittens  with  two  fine  handkerchiefs. 

Mary  had  a  great  big  wax  doll  with 
eyes  that  would  open  and  shut;  dear 
Aunt  Talula  had  sent  her  a  lace  collar- 
ette for  her  neck,  while  Step-Aunt 
Grandma  Clara  Decker  had  added  a  little 
picture  book. 

For  Allan  there  was  a  fine  nickel- 
plated  French  horn  with  a  bag  full  of 
marbles.  Tommy  had  a  train  of  tin 
cars  with  a  little  brass  horn. 

To  all  this  array  of  goodly  presents, 
the  parents  had  added  a  Portugese 
guitar,  purchased  of  a  native  Portugese 
maker  in  Honolulu,  for  Mary,  that  she 
might  gratify  her  inordinate  longing  for 
music;  Allan  and  Tommy  had  mouth 
organs,  and  of  course  all  had  a  little 
"store"  candy  and  some  nuts  and  rais- 
ins. 

"How  good  the  Lord  is  to  us,  Thomas, " 
said  the  wife,  "to  give  us  good  friends 
and  inspire  them  to  reniember  us  so 
liberally  at  this  Christmas  time!" 

"How  good  the  friends  themselves 
are,  Jane!"  added  her  practical  husband. 

Mrs.  Argyle  was  a  fairly  good  woman. 
She  exerted  every  nerve  to  make  her 
husband  and  children  happy,  and  she 
was  always  happv  to  give  any  pleasure 
to  the  Exile  or  his  wife.  But  she  had 
no  thought  or  care  as  to  the  welfare  of 
others  outside  her  own  circle;  as  to 
whether  the  lonely  young  Elders  across 
the  yard  had  any  gifts  or  not,  she  did 
not  bother  her  head.  Her  prayers  as 
well  as  her  labors  were  for  herself  and 
her  own  family  and  friends. 

She  was  like  many  other    people    who 


call  themselves  Saints;  if  her  own  were 
all  right,  the  world  was  all  right  too. 
God  had  some  severe  lessons  for  her  to 
learn ! 

That  Christmas  morning  was  the  last 
selfishly  happy  Christmas  ever  enjoyed 
in  the  Arg5'le  household. 

The  joy  of  the  children  was  complete 
and  the  parents  were  happy  in  their  joy. 

The  children  were  wild  with  delight 
over  their  unusual  and  unexpected  array 
of  presents;  but  that  joy  was  as  naught 
compared  to  the  bliss  which  was  theirs 
for  the  first  time  when  their  parents 
received  from  them  the  gifts  of  their 
own  manufacture. 

Papa's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  he 
received  the  rulers,  crude  and  useless 
though  they  were,  from  his  precious 
little  boys.  He  took  them  both  and 
hugged  them  close  to  his  heart.  He 
was  so  proud  of  his  little  sons. 

Then  when  he  unwrapped  the  paper 
which  hid  the  two  night  shirts  made  by 
the  tiny  fingers  of  his  little  girl,  and 
realized  the  time  and  labor  which  they 
represented,  and  the  love  which  dictated 
it  all,  he  was  overcome;  he  drew  all 
three  of  the  children  to  his  heart  and 
wept  with  joy  that  God  had  so  blessed 
him. 

Mrs.  Argyle  was  far  more  delighted 
than  surprised  with  the  pretty  white 
apron  which  Mary  had  wrought  for  her 
in  the  mysterious  visits  paid  to  Aunt 
Nell.  The  mother's  tender  kiss  filled 
Mary  with  delight.  For  the  mother's 
kisses  were  rare,  and  always  highly 
appreciated  in  the  little  household. 

The  joy  which  this  present  making 
and  giving  had  bestowed  upon  Mary 
was  never  forgotten  by  the  little  girl; 
and  never  after  did  she  allow  a  Christ- 
mas to  go  by  without  her  own  elaborate 
preparations  for  Christmas  gifts  to  loved 
ones  of  her  own  manufacture. 
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Early  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Argyle 
went  over  to  ask  the  Hales  and  the 
Davises  to  come  over  to  supper  with 
her,  although  of  course  they  would  eat 
their  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Mission 
House. 

"Will  you  come  and  have  supper  with 
me,  Sister  Hale?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know  that  Brother 
Hale  and  Brother  Davis  start  today  for 
Maui  to  be  gone  two  weeks?  They  must 
go  today,  for  the  steamer  sails  tomor- 
row. " 

"Good  gracious,  no,  I  did  not.  What 
have  you  got  for  their  luncheon?" 

Mrs.   Hale  hesitated. 

"Some  bread  and  butter  and  cold 
meat. " 

"Why  I  thought  the  folks  were  cook- 
ing all  day  over  here  yesterday?" 

"So  they  were.  The  cupboard  is  full 
of  mince  pie  and  cakes.  But  that's  all 
that  was  given  me,  anyway." 

Evidently  Mrs.  Argyle  was  not  the 
only  selfish  person  in  Lani  Huli.  But 
she  was  certainly  never  selfish  where 
her  friends  were  concerned,  although 
she  had  jet  to  learn  that  dll  mankind 
would  be  her  friends  if  she  sought  and 
deserved  their  friendship. 

Now  she  hurried  home,  and  cutting 
off  the  middle  cake  from  her  iced  fruit 
cake  which  was  designed  for  the  Christ- 
mas supper,  with  a  glass  of  guava  jelly 
and  a  small  jar  of  pickles,  she  hurried 
back  to  the  Mission  House  and  added 
her  contribution  to  the  travelers' 
luncheon  basket  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Exile  himself,  who  could 
not  endure  to  see  people  go  to  trouble 
for  him. 

The  day  passed  in  noisy  content. 
The  boys  blew  their  horns,  and  played 
their  mouth  organs;  while  Mary  was  at 
the  height  of  bliss  when  Mama  had 
taught  her  three   chords    on    the    guitar. 


She  could  sing  her  little  songs   now  and 
make  her  own  accompaniment. 

Homespun. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.! 


NATIONAL  PRIDE. 


It  is  now  almost  two  full  centuries 
since  England  and  Scotland  were  united, 
in  1707,  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 
Yet  up  to  the  present  time  the  world  con- 
tinues to  employ  the  familiar  terms 
English  queen,  English  army,  and  so  on, 
with  no  mention  of  Scotland.  The  slight 
has  often  been  commented  upon  by 
Scotchmen,  but  never  more  happily  than 
at  Trafalgar. 

Two  Scotchmen,  messmates  and  bosom 
cronies,  from  the  same  little  clachan, 
happened  to  be  stationed  near  each  other, 
when  the  now  celebrated  signal  was  given 
from  the  admiral's  ship:  "England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

"No  a  word  o'  puir  auld  Scotland  on 
this  occasion!"  dolefully  remarked  Geor- 
die  to  Jock. 

Jock  cocked  his  eye  a  moment,  turning 
to  his  companion.  "Man,  Geordie,"  said 
he,  "Scotland  kens  weel  eneuch  that  nae 
bairn  o'  hers  needs  to  be  tell't  to  do  his 
duty — that's  just  a  hint  to  the  English- 
ers. " 


The  weight  of  the  heaviest  horse  ever 
known  was  3,000  pounds.  This  Clydes- 
dale horse  was  exhibited  at  New  York 
in  1889.  It  was  201^  hands  high,  and 
although  only  five  years  old,  measund 
32  inches  round  the  arm,  45  inches  round 
the  stifle  or  knee-joint,  95  inchec  girth, 
34^^  inches  round  the  hip,  and  11  feet 
4  inches  in  length.  It  was  of  perfect 
proportions,  with  a  head  36  inches  in 
length. 
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Our  urn  jm. 


HOW  THE  NICKEL  WAS  SPENT. 


"Nellie!     O  h,   Nelli-e-e-e!" 

It  was  a  big  noise  to  come  from  so 
small  a  mouth,  and  the  hoy  stood  on 
tiptoe  and  used  his  two  tiny  hands  for  a 
speaking  tube.  In  less  than  two  min- 
utes a  little  girl  stood  beside  him. 

"What  is  it,  Robbie?"  she  panted. 
"Have  you  seen  an  elephant,  or — or  a 
new  little  white  kitty?" 

"  Elephant,  pshaw  !  White  kitty, 
pooh!"  Robbie's  voice  was  disdainful, 
but  the  little  girl  did  not  seem  to  mind 
it.  "Girls  are  so  silly,"  he  added.  "They 
never  think  of  things  'cept  elephants  and 
cats!  Why,  Nellie,  I've  got  five  cents, 
and  every  single  cent  of  it  is  mine. 
There  isn't  any  of  it  yours,  Nellie." 

"No,  Robbie,"  very  humbly,  "not 
'thout  you  give  me  some  of  it;  then  it 
would   be.  " 

"But  it  isn't  breaked  in  two,  so  I 
couldn't;  but  I'll  buy  something  with  it, 
and  I'll  give  you   part  of  that." 

The  children  clasped  hands  and 
started  on  a  run  for  the  nearest  confec- 
tionery store.  Suddenly  Robbie  stood 
quite  still,  regarding  his  companion 
gravely. 

"What    is    it,     Robbie?"     she     asked, 
anxiously.      "Did  you  lose  it?" 

"Why,  Nellie  Waters,  we've  been 
real — real  low  down'" 

"Why?   I  haven't,  anj'how!" 

"Both  of  us,  Nellie!  Papa  and  Mama 
don't  take  hold  of  hands  and  run  when 
they  go  to  buy  something!" 

"Oh,  is  that  all!  Well,  I'd  rather  not 
run  any  more,  for  my  breath  is  limping 
awfully  !" 

Then  Nellie  took  Robbie's  arm,  just 
as  she  had  seen  Mama  take  Papa's,  and 


they  marched  down  the  street  very 
gravely.  Soon  they  came  to  the  window 
of  a  large  confectionery  store,  where 
candy,  nuts  and  fruit  were  so  temptingly 
displayed  that  the  children  forgot  to  be 
dignified,  and  danced  up  and  down  in 
delight. 

"Wish  we  could    buy  it  all,     Robbie!" 

"A  nickel  won't  buy  everything,"  re- 
plied Robbie,  wisely. 

"S'pose  we  buy  some  gum." 

"Them's  purty  things,  but  I  don't 
guess  they  be  very  fillin',  "  fighed  a  voice 
close   beside  them. 

Turning,  they  saw  a  ragged  little  girl 
gazing  wistfully  into  the  window. 

"Filling!"  repeated  Nellie;  "of  course 
they  are  not.  Filling  is  what  Bridget 
puts  into  cake. " 

"Fillin',"  said  the  girl,  "is  what 
makes  folks  not  feel  hungry  any  more. 
I  do  wish't  I  had  some." 

The  little  girl  was  very  thin,  and  had 
great,  hungry  eyes,  that  somehow  made 
the  children  feel  sorry  for  her. 

"Didn't  you  have  any  breakfast?" 
asked  Robbie. 

"I  ain't  had  nothin'  since  yesterday 
mornin'. " 

"Mercy!"  exclaimed  Nellie;  "how 
empty  you  must  be!" 

The  girl  began  to  cry,  softly,  and  as 
if  she  were  ashamed  of  it.  She  had  be- 
come used  to  harsh  words,  but  sympathy 
overcame  her. 

"Nellie,"  said    Robbie,     "come  heie!" 

Nellie  was  beside  him  instantly.  "I 
know,  Robbie,"  she  whispered,  "we 
can't  have  candy  when  she's  empty!  I 
don't  want  it,  do  )0U?" 

"No-o-o, "  rr-plied  Robbie,  slowly,  "at 
least,  not  very  much.  Anyhow,  we  can't 
have   it." 

The  children  told  the  poor  girl  to  wait 
outside  a  minute;  then  they  went  in  and 
aid  the  nickel  on  the  counter. 
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"Give  us  somethin'  fillin',"  said  Rob- 
bie to  the  clerk;  "the  fillin'est  thing 
you've  got  in  the  shop!" 

"It's  for  a  hungry  girl,"  explained 
Nellie,  pointing  to  the  door,  where  the 
girl  was  looking  anxiously  in.  "We're 
going  to  spend  every  cent  of  it  on  her." 

"Then,"  said  the  clerk,  "if  I  were  you 
I  should  go  to  a  bakery  and  get  two 
loaves  of  stale  bread.  It  is  very  good," 
as  Nellie  began  to  protest;  "we  buy  it 
at  home  very  often,  and  when  people  are 
hungry — " 

The  children  did  not  wait  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence.  Robbie  caught 
Nellie's  hand  and  they  ran  to  the  near- 
esc  bakery,  followed  closely  by  the  hun- 
gry girl. 

"We  want  two  loaves  of  snail  bread," 
panted  Robbie. 

"Stale  bread,"  corrected  Nellie,  who 
being  a  little  woman,  understood  about 
such  things.  "And  please,  dear  clerk," 
she  added,  "couldn't  you  throw  in  a 
doughnut,  'cause  this  nickel  is  very  new 
and  nice,  and  the  poor  little  girl  hasn't 
had  a  doughnut  in  years  and  years!  You 
haven't,  have  you,  girl?" 

"Ain't  never  had  one,"  replied  the 
hungry  child,  her  face  shining  with  hap- 
py expectation;  "leastwise,  I  can't 
'member  'bout  it." 

When  the  little  stranger  left  the  shop 
she  carried  a  large  paper  bag  in  which 
were  two  loaves  of  bread  and  a  dough- 
nut. She  was  eating  another  doughnut. 
A  lady,  who  had  chanced  to  witness  the 
scene,  followed  her  to  the  miserable 
rooTi  where  her  sick  mother  was  lying 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  and  a  crippled  boy 
was  trying  to  fan  her.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  happier  times  in  the  home  of 
Maggie  Weston,  and  she  owed  it  to 
Robbie  and  Nellie,  but  they  were  not  to 
know  that. 

Our  little  Iriends  walked    home    quite 


slowly,  and  now  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  try  to  be  dignified,  for 
their  money  was  spent. 

Nellie  pressed  both  chubby  hands  on 
hei  stomach.  "It  isn't  very  hard,"  she 
said,    "but  it  feels  full!" 

"It's  because  you're  almost  crying," 
replied  Robbie,  who  felt  symptoms  that 
were  not  new  to  him,  and  which  he,  also, 
located  in  the  stomach.  "I  feel  pretty 
bad,  too!"  he  admitted;  "but  it's  be- 
cause the  nickel  wasn't  a  dime." 

Very  soon  Robbie  and  Nellie  forgot 
all  about  the  nickel,  although  now  they 
never  spend  money  so  freely  on  candy 
as  they  had  before  they  saw  the  hungry 
little  girl;  for  they  began  saving  it  for 
other  hungry  children  of  whom  they  oc- 
casionally heard.  And  though  the  nickel 
was  forgotten,  the  good  it  started  went 
on  and  on.  A  life  was  saved,  a  crippled 
boy  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
was  made  straight,  and  a  little  girl  was 
educated,  became  a  teacher,  and  was  en- 
abled to  support  her  mother  comfortably. 
How  happy  Robbie  and  Nellie  would 
have  been  could  they  have  known!  In 
this  world  such  things  are  sometimes 
hidden  from  us,  and  this  little  story  is 
told  tc  encourage  children  who  fancy 
their  efforts  are  too  feeble  ever  to  amount 
to  any  good   thiny. 

Litlle  Men  and    Womtn. 


A  PATIENT  INSECT. 


Have  you  noticed  how  much  labor  is 
bestowed  by  the  spider  on  a  net  such  as 
the  one  shown  in  the  picture?  It  is  not 
often  that  one  can  see  the  spider  at 
work,  as  she  is  so  shy;  but  by  closely 
examining  the  trap  she  forms  for  catch- 
ing flies,  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
time  and  labor  spent  in  its  construction. 

We    might    if  we   would,    learn   many 
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lessons  even  from  small  insects.  The 
spider  is  a  very  patient  creature;  and  if 
we  would  observe  how  persistent  it  is 
in  its  work  we  might  be  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  our  labors  or  studies. 
Some  time  ago  I   was  impressed    with 


ing  nothing  about  the  previous  day's 
experience,  I  ran  headlong  into  the 
trap  again.  I  was  somewhat  annoyed 
this  time,  so  I  took  the  pains  to  com- 
pletely destroy  the  whole  web,  thinking 
the  spider  would  then   move    away    and 


the     patience     of     the    spider.      One    of      trouble  me  no  more.      But  the  following 


these  liitie  instcis  loriued  a  ntt  in  a 
doorway  through  which  I  pasbed  occa- 
sionally. One  morning  as  I  was  pass- 
ing through  this  open  doorway  I  felt 
the  spider's  web  on  my  face,  and  of 
course  by  passing  I  de.stroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  net  almost  before  I  was 
aware  of   it.      The  next  morning,    think- 


day  1  observed  that  the  little  creature 
had  woven  a  new  net  which  occupied  a 
large  corner  of  the  doorway.  As  it  was 
in  my  way,  I  again  destroyed  it  entirely. 
A  day  later  f  again  examined  the  place 
before  passing,  and  there  was  another 
net  formed  in  the  same  corner.  I 
noticed  it  was  just  as  large   and   as    well 
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made  as  the  previous  one,  and  wondered 
when  the  spider's  patience  would  cease. 
Her  patience  seemed  to  continue  longer 
than  mine,  for  although  it  was  but  a 
moment's  work  for  me  to  spoil  what  she 
took  hours  to  build,  I  began  to  feel 
annoyed  at  having  to  clear  that  corner 
of  cobwebs  each  morning.  For  eight 
days  in  succession  I  destroyed  that 
spider's  net  before  the  creature  became 
sufiSciently  discouraged  to  move  away. 
For  she  did  move  away  at  last,  learning 
by  repeated  expsrience  that  it  was  use- 
less to  continue  there  where  she  was  so 
often  disturbed. 


WHERE    EVERYBODY    GOES  ON  STILTS. 


Probably  the  most  curious  community 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time  is  that  of 
the  Landais,  the  famous  stilt  walkers, 
who  make  their  home  in  a  little  corner 
of  Gascony,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

From  time  immemorial  stilts  have 
been  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  re- 
gion, both  men  and  women,  but  espec- 
ially by  the  former,  since  the  women  of 
the  Landes  are  mostly  stay-at-home 
bodies. 

Dressed  in  sheepskin  coats,  with  rough, 
baggy  trousers,  footless  knee-stockings 
of  heavy  wool,  and  their  heads  sur- 
mounted by  the  dark-blue  head-dress  of 
the  Gascons,  these  men  present  a  pic- 
turesque sight.  The  stilts  they  use  reach 
only  to  the  knee,  and  are  strapped  there, 
the  stilt-walker  being  about  four  teet 
from  the  ground. 

The  peasant  also  carries  a  staff,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  either  raise  him- 
self on  to  his  stilts  or  descend  from  them 
with  utmost  ease.  Among  the  shepherds 
the  chief  occupation  throughout  the  day 
is  the   knitting    of  stockings,  and    while 


at  work  on  this  usually  feminine  indus- 
try, the  peasant  steadies  himself  by 
sticking  one  erd  of  his  balancing-pole 
into  the  sand,  the  other  forming  a  sup- 
port, on  which   he  sits. 

The  occupations  of  the  Landais  have 
changed  little  during  the  last  century, 
comprising  chiefly  the  tending  of  sheep, 
resin  gathering  and  charcoal  burning. 
But  the  sheep  are  generally  poor,  and 
their  wool  does  not  bring  a  particularly 
good  price  in  the  French  market.  The 
risin-gathering  industry  is  a  more  profit- 
able one,  and  the  skilled  resineur  is  a 
person  of  some  importance.  When  ac- 
tually engaged  in  gathering  resin  the 
peasant  of  the  Landes  dispenses  with 
stilts.  He  leans  up  against  the  tree  a 
ladder  that  is  truly  primeval,  consisting 
merely  of  a  stick  in  which  crotches  have 
been  cut.  Up  this  he  climbs,  and  after 
stripping  off  the  bark,  knocks  off  with  a 
pole  the  resinous  lumps  that  are  exposed 
to  view.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  he  has 
a  little  earthen  pot  to  catch  the  fluid 
resin  which  is  continually  dropping 
down. 

Naturally  enough,  among  the  chief 
amusements  at  the  annual  fetes  of  the 
various  towns  are  the  stilt  races,  which 
are  of  great  interest  on  account  of  the 
expsrtness  of  the  competitors.  It  is  a 
practically  unheard-of  thing  for  a  Lan- 
dais to  fall  when  once  correctly  mounted. 
His  speed  over  the  plains  of  the  Grandes 
Landes  is  almost  beyond  belief,  his  pace 
being  as  fast  as  a  good  horse  can  trot. 
In  such  races  this  speed  is,  of  course, 
exceeded,  and  since  there  are  many 
famous  stilt-walkers  in  the  district, these 
contests  are  extremely  exciting.  From 
a  pictorial  point  of  view  they  remind 
one  of  a  pack  of  ostriches  spreading 
over  an   African  desert. 

A  recent  long-distance  race  by  these 
people  was  carefully  timed,  and  attracted 
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much  scientific  interest.  The  course  was 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  miles,  the  winner's  time 
leing  seventy-six  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes.  The  length  of  the  winner's 
stilts  was  sixty-five  inches,  which  gave 
him  a  stride  of  a  little  over  forty-three 
inches.  This  latter  appears  to  be  com- 
paratively short,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  stride  for 
the  whole  distance  of  over  three  hundred 
miles.  For  a  less  distance  the  stride 
would  naturally   be  much  longer. 

As  a  general  rule  rather  lower  stilts 
than  the  above  are  used  in  the  Landais, 
the  average  length  being  forty-five 
inches.  Each  stilt  weighs  five  or  six 
pounds,  while  the  balancing  pole  is 
about  five  pounds.  Thus  each  walker 
has  a  fairly  heavy  load  to  carry. 


WHAT  THOriAS  CAUGHT. 


Thomas  the  Tabb,  with  whiskers  long, 

Went  hunting  mice  when  the  draught  blew  strong. 

He  sat  him  down  on  the  bare  stone  floor, 

And  the  draught  blew  under  the  kitchen  door. 

He  sat  him  down  by  a  mouse's  hole 

And  he  watched  for  three  long  hours — poor  soul! 

The  draught   blew  sharp  and   the  draught   blew 

shrill, 
But  Thomas  the  Tabb  he  sat  there  still. 

Those  three  long  hours,  they  were  scarcely  past 
When  the  mouse  peeped  out — at  last,  at  last! 
"In  another  moment  you  will  be  seized," 
ChuckledThomas  the  Tabb, and  then  he — sneezed! 

****** 
Thomas  the  Tabb,  as  we  proceed 
To  press,  is  a  sorrowful  invalid. 
And  the  mouse  observes  to  her  youngsters   bold. 
"But  he  did  catch  something — he  caught  a  cold!" 

Selected. 


LETTER  BOX. 


Perry,  Idaho. 
Dear  LetterBox:      I  was  8  years  old 
on  the  28th    of    last    December,   but  was 


not  baptized  until  April.  I  go  to  Sun- 
day School  and  Primary.  I  have  five 
sisters  and  three  brothers.  My  papa  is 
dead.  We  live  on  a  farm  and  my  oldest 
brother  takes  care  of  it.  With  love  to 
all  the  Letter-box  folks, 

Doras  Bennett. 


Perrv,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  have  a  cousin 
on  a  mission;  he  was  in  Texas  but  his 
health  was  so  poor  that  the  president  of 
the  mission  sent  him  to  Kansas.  I  will 
tell  you  of  something  that  occurred  be- 
fore my  own  eyes  last  winter.  My  sister 
had  the  ear  ache  very  bad  one  night  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  woke  me 
and  said,  "Don't  you  think  if  we  would 
get  up  and  pray  my  ear  would  get  bet- 
ter?" So  we  got  up  and  prayed,  and  in 
half  an  hour  she  went  to  sleep  and  hasn't 
had  the  ear  ache  since. 

Zina  Bennett ^  a^e  14. 


Uintah,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  have  read  the 
letters  of  many  young  friends  and  thought 
it  would  be  my  turn  to  write.  We  take 
the  Juvenile  and  I  like  to  read  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Mormon  missionaries.  My 
brother  is  going  on  a  mission  in  the  fall. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  am  in  the 
second  intermediate  class.  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth.  My  brother  had 
the  rheumatism  twice  and  the  second 
time  he  had  it  we  did  not  expect  him  to 
live;  but  my  father  administered  to  him 
and  he  got  well.  My  father  died  last 
fall.  Claud  Stuart,  age  14. 

Smithfield,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  hope  to  see  my 
letter  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  I 
like  to  read  the  other  children's  letters. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  We 
have  a  little  baby  brother,  and  we  think 
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he  is  the  nicest  baby  in  the  town.  His 
name  is  Maurice.  I  am  a  little  Mormon 
girl  and  I  believe  that  the  Lord  will 
answer  our  prayers  if  we  are  good.  There 
are  six  children  living  of  us  and  one  dead. 
Johann  Miles,  age  g. 

Ft.  Bridger,  Wyo. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  live  on  Black's 
Fork  of  Green  River.  I  have  four  broth- 
ers and  one  sisier  besides  myself.  I  read 
the  little  letters  in  the  Juvenile  and  have 
faith  in  the  Lord.  I  came  from  Miners- 
viUe,  Utah,  in  1897. 

Nettie  Roilins,  age  ij. 


Phelp.-:,  Lnd. 
Dear  Little  Friends:  I  am  a  little 
girl  ten  years  old,  and  I  love  to  read  the 
letters  the  children  write,  and  thought  I 
would  like  to  have  my  name  among  the 
rest  that  write  to  the  Juvenile.  I  have 
three  brothers  and  one  sister,  the  young- 
est, Freddie,  is  only  four  months  old. 
My  brother  John  and  I  were  baptized  on 
my  birthday,  June  14th,  by  Elder  James 
Peterson.  I  think  he  is  a  very  good  and 
faithful  man.  My  papa  and  mama  and 
my  oldest  sister  and  brother  were  bap- 
tized, March  2,  1898,  by  Elder  E.  D. 
Sorenson.  I  have  written  once  before  but 
the  letter  never  was  printed.  I  ^'uess  it 
must  have  got  lost. 

Your  new  friend. 

Alary  Flittiier. 


ONLY  A  KITTENS  LIFE. 


Beneath  the  shi<la  of  Blomidoti's  vast   height — 
Near  by  the  sunlit  waters  glance  the  light — 
In  green  Pereaux  there  was  a  happy  home. 
It  held  a  father,  mother,  little  son; 
And  Love.the  guardian  spirit,  spread  his  wings 
To  keep  away  all  selfish,  worldly  things. 
The  father  was  a  bearded  captain  bold. 
His  wife  had  sea-blue  eyes  and  hair  of  gold, 
Their  bonny  boy  his  mother's  face  possessed, 
He  was  their  darling  pride,  their  treasure  best. 


The  lad  used  oft  to  play  about  the  shore; 

To  take  his  father's  boat  and  the  oar 

Was  his  long  cherished  wish,  and  oft  he  played 

That  he  was  captain  by  large  crews  obeyed. 

One  day  fatigued,  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep 

Beneath  the  seat  upon  a  tangled  heap 

Of  knotted  cordage,  there  to  dream  that  he 

A  mighty  sailor  was,  upon  the  sea. 

The  bow-line  loosed  by  boyish  hands,  did  trail 

The  wavelets  thro',  nor  held  the  dory  frail. 

The  captain  home  returning  from  a  cruise 
A-down  the  bay,  where  banks  of  fog  diffuse, 
Came  up  the  Gut  before  a  westward  blow 
And  round  the  cape  he  headed  for  Pereaux. 
To  take  the  wind,  he  needs  must  tack  awhile. 
And  off  from  Blomidon  he  runs  a  mile 
Or  more,  then  sets  his  straining  sails  for  home. 
And  trims  his  sheets,  while  hisses  round  the 
foam. 

The  skipper  sheltered  in  h's  oilskin  coat 
Looks  o'er  the  starboard  bow  and  sees  a  boat. 
The  sailors  curious  glance  across  the  side. 
And  watch  it  floating  helpless  down  the  tide. 
'iut  what  awakes  their  pity  and  surprise? 
.^  tiny  kitten  to  the  gunwale  hies 
And  mews  beseechingly  as  if  for  aid. 
"Poor  little  thing,"  said  one,  "it  is  afraid; 
And  must  we  let  it  drift  along  to  die?" 
"No!"  cried  the  captain:  "Let  it  go?  Not  I! 
My  Bennie  has  a  kitten  of  his  own. 
I  cannot  let  this  perish  all  alone. 
Go,  mate,  and  take  the  boat  and  choose  your 

men 
.\nd  get  the  puss,  and  then  pull  back  again." 

The  mate  with  words  profane  at  first  refused. 
But  soon  with  strength  by  stern  commands 

infused. 
He  braced  himself,  the  tiller  in  his  hand. 
The  boat  shot  out  propelled  by  that  strong  band. 
And  soon  the  current  lost  the  race  to  oars. 
The  burly  boatswain,  kneeling  on  all  fours, 
Secured  the  painter  of  the  drifting  craft, 
.\nd  fastened  it  beneath  the  seat  at  aft. 
The  leagured  cat  retreats  betealh  the  seat. 
There,    huddled  up  and  sunk  in  slumber  sweet. 
The  captain's  little  lad  is  seen  to  lie. 
Back  to  the  ship  with  flashing  oars  they  fly. 
Within  his  father's  arms  they  place  the  boy. 
O  what  surprise!    unutterable  joy! 

******** 
That  night,  as  at  the  altar  round  they  knelt. 
And  deepest  gratitude  for  mercies  felt. 
What  heartfelt  thanks  to  Providence  he  gave. 
That  he  a  kitten's  life  was  moved  to  save. 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star. 


Your  Grip  on  Life 

Is  by  no  means  dependent  on  a  stalwart 
frame  and  brawny  iron  muscles. 

There  are  thousands  now  enjoying  a 
green  and  vigorous  age  who  never  could 
boast  of  cither. 

This  result  depends  most  on  a  sound, 
active  HEART,  strong,  orderly  NERVES, 
and  a  serene  and  cheerful  MIND. 

If  you  are  sufleriug  or  at  fault  on  any  of 
these  points,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  take 

DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN'S 
STRENGTHENING  CORDIAL 
AND  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

It  stimulates  the  heart  action  so  as  to  maintain 
organic  soundness  and  promote  a  healthful  cir< 
culation  of  the  blood.  It  nourishes  the  nerves 
and  invigorates  nerve  centers,  thus  giving  regu- 
larity to  the  digestive  and  other  functions.  By 
causing  good  appetite,  sweet  sleep  and  tranquil 
nerves,  it  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
brightens  the  mental  horizon.  It  cures  as 
well  as  resists  disease. 

Your  druggist  setts  It.    50c  and  $1  a  bottle. 


After  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  May  twentieth,  I  will  fill 
orders  for  eggs  from  my  best  pens. 
Prize  Winning  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rooks  at  One  Half  regu- 
lar price  for  a  limited  time  only. 
Orders  filled  in  rotation.  MRS. 
F.  GODDARD,  318  South  West 
Temple  Street,  SaU  Lake  City. 


SALT   LAKE 


186  K.  Street, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


IMPORTENS  OF 

Scotch.  Swedish  ff 
American  Granite. 


American 
and  Italian  Marble. 


Finished  Mounis  and  Headstones  Always  on 

Hand  at   Lowest  Prices.      Designs 

Eer  t  on   application. 


C.  0.  JOHNSON, 


Proprietor. 


Vv^.  3.  FIERCE, 


GU^'. 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sehool,  Chgpeh,   Opefa      pORfllTUf^E 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    •      UTAH. 

■WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HOW'S   THIS? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
ease  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props..  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  business  transactions,  and  financially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  di- 
rectly upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  ot  the 
system.  Trice,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


K66D  Money  ai  Home 

By  Insoflng  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


Lew»ai  PrmtlVonsisttnt  with  Good  Work. 

(Wbeo  writing:    please 


HEBER  J.  GRflllT  &  CO., 

Gencfal  Agents. 

mention  thii  paper.) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  >  ^ 


Private  Plunges 
and  Cub  Baths.  « 


The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phyt- 
icianx  of  the  city. 

see 

Bverything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Bmpire  Steam  Laundry. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  ConfsrMioe  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Zbc  Salt  Xafte 
Ibot  Springe 
Sanitarium  •  •  « 

Offer  you  reliable  servicos  and  Free 
Consultation. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  oflBce  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  ^ke  City, 

G.  W.  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 


Utah. 


SH.  VB    TOUr\      And  when  you  get  a 
MOKIEY  .        dollar,  deposit  it  with 

ZIOM'S 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


liOrenzo  Snow, 
President. 


George^M.  Cannon, 
Caahier. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


cm  SI.  u 


— AND— 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

Modern    FullmaD    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  bertha,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 

H.  B.  KOOSER,  E.  J.  PLYNN. 

C.  F.  &  P.  A.  T.  P.  A. 

105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A  , 

St.  Lodib,  Mo. 


(Wh«a  writing    plsass   Haatioa  this  paper.) 


ORDER  QUICK! 


SPECIAL  FOR  A  FEW  DAYS 
$1.45  a  Pair. 

Lace  or  Button. 

Fine  Black  Kid  Shoes.  A  to  EE  TVidth- 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 


The 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 

'S  PicTOB^"^ 

LHAVB  SALT  LAKE  CITY: 

'The  Overland  Limited"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  C5lty, 
Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  ai 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and    Denver  8  40  p.  m 


ARBIVB  SALT  LAKE  CITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St, 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City  8  06  p.m 

"The  Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver S  30  a.  m 


GIty  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  6(5. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nlghti 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  Is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Rlv,  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK-  SOUTHAMPTON  -  CZT) 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 

fialling  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 

Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only   Second  Cabin  and 
Steerage  Passengers. 


New  York-Antwerp 


THE 

——  Sailing  WEDNESDAYS  at  Noon. 

RED  STAR  BCLGiun, 

One  of  the  Shortest,     SWITZCRLT^ND, 
LINE.  Cl„ap.,t,     Best    HOLLAND, 
Routes  to  .  .  .       TtAC    RHYNC, 

FRANCE  p5®  ITALY. 

INTERNATIONAL    NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 

W.  C.  SPENCE,    Agcnl,  -  -  SALT    1;AKE    CITY,    IITAH^ 


If  You  Want  To  Borrow 
If  You  Want  To  Invest 
If  You  Want  Highest  In- 
terest On 


IfflOHEY 


GO  TO_ 


B.  H.  Sclieuier, 

22  S.  EAST  lEMPLE,  OPP.  CO-OP. 


A  STRONG  COMBINATION. 


BWT     NOT     7=C     TRUST. 

Planet  Jr.,  and  Havana  Drills  to  Plant  with, 
Deere  and  Planet  Jr.   Cultivators  to   Till  with, 
Champion  Mowers  and  Havesters  to  Reap  with, 
J.  I.  Case  Threshers  to  Thresh  with, 
Stewart  Ranges  and  Cook  Stoves  to  Cook  with. 

WB  SOW. 
WE    NURTURE. 
WE    ^/rA.TURE. 
WE  THRESH. 
WE   COOK. 

From  Qarden  to  Dressing  Boom  vrith  Complete  Equipment. 


CO=OP.  WAGON  &  riACHINE  CO., 


.GHO.    T.   ODBIiLi.    Gen'l  mgr. 


Scenic  [in  e°^™^  World 


DENVER* 
RIOGRANDt 
RAI LROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «» 


Northwest 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


&  F.  NEVINS.  G«Kril  Agent  S.  K  HOOPER,  G.  P.  i  T.  A 

SALT  LAKE  QTY.  UTAH.  DENVER.  COUX 


DRUNKENNESS 


A  safe  and  permanent  cure 
for  Drunkenness  and  Cig- 
arette  Habits 

For  free  Book  and  Literature, 

Address: 


Lock  Box  480. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


METALLIC  TOMBSTONES. 


I  make  metallic  tablets  in  four  sizes  from 
$5.00  to  $20.00.  They  look  as  well  as  marble 
or  granite,  never  wear  out  or  break,  and 
cost  only  half  as  much.  Mark  the  resting 
place  of  your  dead,  It  is  the  last  you  can  do 
for  them. 

Life  like  busts  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  other  Church  Officials.  Write 
or  call  for  particulars. 

H.    li.    SJWITH,  B8  S.me.t  Temple. 


(When  writing    plea»e    mention  this  paper.) 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons 

GomDanij, 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR     jt    jt    ^ 


ALL  CHURCH    PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday  School,  M.  I.  A.  and   Primary  All  oor  Books  are  Well  Printed  on  Good 

Association  Supplies  Always  Paper  and  are  Strongly  and 

•J*     in  Stock.     ^  Neatly  Bound. 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST. 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  Z.  C.  M.  I.  .11  and  13  MAIN  STREET. 


DflyN&§  MUSI6  GOMPflNY, 

Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COAIiTER. 

■«•»     THE     UEHDING     JU^USIO     DEHLERS.     -^H-f- 

CmCKERING,        ^  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY  -| 

FISHER  and  I  PIANOS.  Mailorders.  and  I  ORGANS. 

STERLiING  ]  CTTrALOGUC  TRCC.  STERLING  ) 

jt  Publishers  of  L.  D,  S.  Anthem  Book.  .^ 


J.  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090. 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


CANNON'S  BOOK  gTORE 


LARGE 
J      ASSORTMENT 


11-13  MAIN  STREET 

HAMMOCKS 


JUST  ARRIVED. 


NEW  DESIGNS. 

Elegant  Goods  at  Popular  Prices 


W^^nf^i^-m  1 1. 


CUT  NZ3  W.V. 

Geo. Q.  Gannons  Sons  Co. 

11-13    mHiri    STREHT, 

SAliT    LAKE    CITY. 


CARPETS  '^iRUGS- 


Our  buyer  has  just  returned  from 
'  the  East  where  he  has  visited  all 

the  principal  markets  of  Carpets 
and  Eugs,  and  has  purchased  for 
us  a  magnificent  line  of  the  aboTe. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  show  tlie 
same  to  our  customers.  Those  liv- 
ing  out  of  town  will  receive  careful 
attention  if  they  will  write  us,  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  their  wants. 

H.  Dl5aiOOOEY  FURUITDHE  GO. 


Z.  Q.  M-  T. 


It  ii  wall   knows   that   this  famous  Institutioa  was 
'  ofiginally    organized    for    the    importation  of 


(Sw^***^  M^^'Chand^s^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wail  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass, 
Stoves.  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

Mm  Streat,  Salt  Lal8  City,  DtaL  T.  6.  WEBBER,  Snperiiteiiirt. 


STATING  FACTS 


When  we  declare  that  THREE 
CROWN  BAKING  POWDER  is  a 
pure,  strong  and  healthful  article, 
also  that  it  is  guaranteed  the  equal 
of  powders  which  are  sold  for  twice 
the  price. 

Consumers,  don't  think  tbis  too  strong  a 
claim,  but  test  it,  as  no  risk  is  incurred, 
for  all  grocers  are  authorized  to  refund 
the  money  if  customers  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  we  stand  the  expenses .* 

Your  grocer  will  sell  you  a  pound  can  for  25c  or  a  5  oz.  can  for  10c. 
Why  not  give  it  a  trial? 


THREE  CROWN  TRIPLE  EXTRACTS  ARE  DELICIODS,  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 

tiEWLETT  BROSTGoT  ■  Sail  LaK6 » 

[WHIM  WaiTIHO  PLKASl  HBNTION  THIS  PAPER.] 


